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ABSTRACT 


Although  interest  in  land  reform  has  increased  in  the  past  two 
decades  there  is  yet  no  adequate  theory  of  land  reform.  In  order  to 
develop  a  theory  it  is  necessary  to  examine  historical  experiences  in 
land  reform,  and  utilize  the  knowledge  that  can  be  derived  from  such 
experiences . 

To  develop  some  form  of  a  theory  of  land  reform  (on  the  basis 
of  which  a  land  reform  program  for  Ethiopia  is  suggested)  land  reforms 
undertaken  in  the  past  sixty  years  were  examined  and  classified  under 
three  "type"  categories  of  land  reforms.  All  the  three  "types"  of  land 
reforms  have  different  objectives,  processes,  and  effects — hence,  different 
impacts  on  the  economic  indicators  of  time,  scale  of  operation,  labor 
productivity,  and  capital  formation. 

For  Ethiopia,  Type  II  land  reform  is  suggested  as  a  process  of 
land  reform.  Initially  the  primary  emphasis  of  the  land  reform  program 
in  Ethiopia  will  be  on:  (1)  the  redistribution  of  land  to  landless 
farmers  or  potential  farmers;  (2)  the  adoption  of  a  program  (as  a  transi¬ 
tional  measure)  of  rent  reduction  in  specific  areas;  and  (3)  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  structures  of  taxation  and  capital  investments. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  December  1960,  Crown  Prince  Asfaw  Wossen  Haile  Sellasie  spoke 
to  the  people  of  Ethiopia: 

The  Ethiopian  people  have  a  long  history  of  more  than  three 
thousand  years;  but  in  that  long  history  no  progress  was  made 
in  agriculture,  industry  or  commerce  .  .  .  The  Ethiopian  people 
manifested  great  patience  as  is  unknown  in  any  other  nation, 
and  they  waited  in  the  hope  that  betterment  would  come  from 
day  to  day  .  .  .  While  the  newly  formed  independent  African 
Nations  are  making  progress,  Ethiopia  is  lagging  behind  and 
this  fact  is  now  realized.1 

Despite  some  liberal  attempts  towards  modernization  since  1960,  the 
dilemmas  and  contradictions  surrounding  the  economic,  social,  and  polit¬ 
ical  life  of  Ethiopia  remain  as  intact  as  ever. 

The  institution  of  land  tenure  in  Ethiopia  is  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  numerous  problems  because  it  is  the  point  of  convergence 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  forces.  Throughout  most  of  the 
Empire,  ownership  and  use  of  land  resources  are  distinctly  medieval,  if 
not  feudal,  in  character.  A  great  portion  of  the  land  is  owned  by  a 
small  minority  of  landowners,  specifically  by  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
Church,  the  Balabats,2  and  the  Imperial  family.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
farm  population  are  tenants.3  Under  the  existing  agrarian  setup,  the 
relation  between  tenants  and  landlords  is  based  on  a  master-slave  type 


^rom  Radio  Addis  Ababa  paraphrase  of  an  Amharic  speech  read  by 
Crown  Prince  Asfaw  Wossen  Haile  Sellassie,  December  14,  1960.  Para¬ 
phrased  in  R.  Greenfield,  The  New  Political  History  of  Ethiopia  (London: 
Pall  Mall  Press,  1965),  p.l. 

2Refer  to  the  glossary  in  Appendix  A. 

3J.  C.  D.  Lawrence  and  H.  S.  Mann,  "Tenancy  Reform  in  Ethiopia,” 
Land  Policy  Project  1964  (Addis  Ababa:  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
1964),  p.2-4. 
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of  economic  and  social  relationship.  Outmoded  land  tenure  systems 
known  under  a  variety  of  names  ( Gebbav Gult,  and  Rist-Gult 31  have  for 
centuries  limited  personal  mobility  and  have-  made  economic  and  social 
development  difficult  to  plan  and  execute. 

No  accurate  census  has  ever  been  taken  in  Ethiopia.  Population 
figures  are  therefore  estimates.2  According  to  these  estimates  the 
population  of  Ethiopia  is  about  twenty-two  million,  placing  Ethiopia 
third  in  population  among  the  countries  of  Africa,  surpassed  only  by 
Nigeria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  urban  population  of  Ethiopia 
does  not  exceed  four  percent  of  the  whole. 

Three  main  climatic  zones  are  distinguishable  in  Ethiopia:3  the 
KoVla or  hot;  the  Woina  dega or  warm;  and  the  Dega  or  cool.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  these  zones  depends  upon  altitude.  According  to  estimates  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  approximately 
thirty  percent  of  Ethiopia’s  land  is  pastoral,  nine  percent  is  arable, 
and  twenty-two  percent  is  bush  and  thornbush,  and  the  rest — almost  one- 
third — is  desert  or  otherwise  unproductive.4  However,  a  comprehensive 
reorganization  of  agriculture  in  the  non-desert  areas  would  enable 
Ethiopia  to  become,  as  Luther  put  it,  the  "bread  basket  of  the  Middle 
East."5 

Development  experts  agree  that  the  potential  for  agricultural 
development  in  Ethiopia,  however  high  it  may  be,  cannot  be  effectively 

*Refer  to  the  glossary  in  Appendix  A. 

2For  estimates  of  the  population  and  population  density  of 
Ethiopia  refer  to  Appendix  B,  Tables  1,  2. 

3See  the  glossary  in  Appendix  A. 

4E.  W.  Luther,  Ethiopia  Today  (Stanford:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1958),  p.8-9.  Also  see  Appendix  B,  Table  3. 

5 Ibid. 3  71. 
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realized  without  a  structural  change  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions  of  the  country.  One  of  the  dominant  institution¬ 
al  barriers  to  effective  change  in  the  social  structure  of  Ethiopia  is 
the  political  organization  of  the  government.  The  government  of  Ethiopia 
is  based  on  an  absolute  monarchy  with  the  Emperor  having  the  Supreme 
Authority.  The  Emperor,  whose  authority  is  sacred,1  takes  a  personal 
hand  in  nearly  all  affairs  of  state.  Rules  are  made  and  authoritatively 
applied2  and  adjudicated  by  organs  of  the  bureaucracy  which  often  re¬ 
flect  the  interest  of  the  dominant  ruling  nobility. 

Ethiopian  education  is  still  in  a  beginning.  Although  the  school 
system  has  been  expanded  since  1940,  formal  education  is  still  available 
to  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population.  Ethiopia’s  illiteracy 
rate,  approximately  ninety-five  percent  in  1960,  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  world.  A  great  number  of  languages  and  dialects,  many  of  which 


1,fBy  Virtue  of  His  Imperial  Blood,  as  well  as  by  the  annointing 
which  He  has  received,  the  Person  of  the  Emperor  is  Sacred.  His  dignity 
is  involable  and  His  Power  indisputable.  He  is  consequently  entitled 
to  all  the  honors  due  to  Him  in  accordance  with  tradition  and  the 
Present  Constitution."  Revised  Constitution  (Addis  Ababa:  1955). 

2"Every  proposal  of  legislation  approved  by  one  Chamber  of 
Parliament  shall  be  immediately  forwarded  through  the  President 
thereof  to  the  other  Chamber.  If  it  is  approved  by  the  other 
without  amendments,  within  a  period  of  two  months,  it  shall  be 
promptly  communicated  through  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Emperor 
and  shall  either  be  promulgated  as  Law,  or  returned  by  the  Emperor 
to  the  Chambers  with  His  observation  thereon  or  with  a  new 
proposal  of  legislation  as  provided  in  Article  91.  All  Laws 
duly  approved  by  both  Chambers  of  parliament  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Emperor  through  the  Prime  Minister,  by  the  presidents  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  Senate.  In  the  event  that 
such  Law  shall  receive  the  approval  and  signature  of  the  Emperor, 
it  shall  be  published  by  the  Minister  of  Pen  in  the  Negarit  Gazeta, 
with  recital  of  the  affixing  of  the  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  Emperor.  All  Imperial  decrees  and  all  ministerial  decrees 
and  orders  shall  be  published  in  the  Negarit  Gazeta."  Ibid . , 

Article  88. 
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have  no  written  alphabet,  and  the  unfamiliarity  of  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population  with  the  official  language,  Amharic,  are  among  the 
numerous  problems  that  hinder  the  spread  of  education  throughout  the 
country . 

The  Ethiopian  economy  exhibits  a  dualism  in  which  it  is  divided 
between  the  traditional  and  the  modern  sector.  Agriculture,  the  most 
dominant  institution  in  the  traditional  sector,  provides  employment  for 
over  90  percent  of  the  people  and  accounts  for  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  national  income  of  the  country.1  Coffee  is  an  important  crop  for 
export  and  provides  the  country  with  more  than  60  percent  of  its 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  Teff  (Eragrostis  abyssinioa)  and  wheat  are 
popular  bread  grains.  Little  cotton  is  grown,  although  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  private  firms  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  suggest  that 
cotton  could  thrive  and  play  an  important  role  in  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  Vegetables,  fruits,  and  oil  seeds  are  extensively  produced 
for  export  and  for  domestic  use.2  As  Luther  has  remarked,  the  wide 
variation  of  soil  and  climate  in  Ethiopia  make  it  possible  to  success¬ 
fully  raise  almost  any  type  of  crop. 

The  modern  sector  of  the  Ethiopian  economy  contains  small,  medium, 
and  large-scale  industries  and  mercantile  establishments.  Industrial 
development  in  Ethiopia  is  limited  to  about  200  small  and  medium  scale 
industrial  enterprises.  Most  of  these  industrial  establishments  are 
concentrated  in  and  around  big  towns  and  cities  and  are  primarily 
financed  by  foreign  capital.  The  Ethiopian  capital  invested  in  the 

1 Second  Five  Year  Development  Flan  (1955-1959)  (Addis  Ababa) 
Chapter  9,  1. 

2For  further  information  on  production  of  major  crops  refer  to 
Appendix  B,  Table  6. 
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modern  sector,  however  insignificant  it  may  be,  is  primarily  generated 
by  direct  government  capital  investment. 

Compared  with  the  other  African  countries,  Ethiopia  has  the 
lowest  national  product  per  capita,1  and  ranks  low  in  terms  of  industrial 
growth,  health,  and  education.2  The  economic  progress  made  in  Ethiopia 
in  the  past  two  decades  is  primarily  visible  in  the  few  major  towns.  In 
the  rural  areas  little  capital  investment  takes  place3  and  "life  goes 
on  much  as  it  has  always  been  for  centuries,  slowly,  ponderously,  with 
the  mass  of  the  people  hardly  aware  of  their  existence  as  a  constituent 
element  in  a  larger  and  unified  whole."4  The  task  of  elevating  such 
a  traditional  society  into  the  higher  levels  of  economic  growth  is  not 
easy.  Such  a  task  demands  considerable  dynamic  reform  in  the  prevailing 
social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  the  country. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  study  is  to  formulate  a  system  of  classifi¬ 
cation  of  types  of  land  reforms.  This  classification  of  types  of  land 
reforms  will  help  provide  a  clearer  conception  of  the  dynamic  processes 
of  land  reforms. 

The  principal  objective  of  this  study  is  to  devise  an  operational 
plan  of  land  reform  for  Ethiopia.  Such  a  plan  will  be  devised  on  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  classification  of  the  types  of  land  reforms.  To 
devise  the  plan  attention  will  be  paid  exclusively  to  the  landlord-tenant 
land  tenure  system.  The  aim  of  the  plan  is  to  develop  an  independent 
decision-making  owner  occupier  peasant  farmer. 

^ee  Appendix  B,  Table  4. 

2See  Appendix  B,  Table  5. 

3See  Appendix  B,  Table  7. 

4Luther,  op.  cit p.1-2. 
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Methodology 

Two  distinct  approaches  are  employed  in  preparing  the  plan  of 
land  reform  for  Ethiopia.  First,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  land 
tenure  situation  of  Ethiopia  in  the  context  of  economic  theory,  the 
theory  of  rent  will  be  reviewed.  The  review  will  include  the  major 
ideas  expressed  about  rent  in  classical  and  modern  economic  theories. 

Some  of  the  propositions  regarding  rent  advanced  in  classical  economics 
are  valid,  particularly  for  economies  that  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  "take  off."1  A  review  of  both  classical  and  modern  theories 
of  rent  is  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  land  tenure  relations 
in  Ethiopia:  classical  theory  of  rent  stresses  on  the  importance  of 
the  non-economic  factors  which  hinder  efficiency  in  production  and 
distribution.  The  modern  theory  of  rent,  unlike  the  classical  theory 
of  rent,  emphasizes  the  impact  of  opportunity  cost  and  technological 
levels  in  determining  the  level  of  rent  and  the  distribution  of  the 
final  product  (in  quantitative  terms)  among  income  receivers  or  investors. 

Second,  in  order  to  plan  a  land  reform  program  for  Ethiopia,  the 
major  land  reform  programs  carried  out  in  the  twentieth  century  will 
be  reviewed.  These  reforms  will  be  classified  into  three  "type"  cate¬ 
gories  of  land  reforms.  Each  type  of  land  reform  has  an  objective,  a 
reform  process  or  methodology,  and  an  effect  or  end  product.  Within 
each  type  of  land  reform  the  cases  to  be  considered  vary  widely.  Never¬ 
theless,  all  cases  have  enough  uniformity  among  them  to  warrant  the 


1E.  Mason,  "Monopolistic  Competition  and  the  Growth  Process  In 
Less  Developed  Countries:  Chamberlain  and  Schumpterian  Dimension," 
Monopolistic  Competition  Theory:  Studies  in  Impact  (London:  John  and 
Sons  Inc.,  1966)  p.  92-93;  and  R.  Solo,  "The  Accumulation  of  Wealth  in 
the  Form  of  Land-Ownership  In  Underdeveloped  Countries,"  Journal  of 
Land  Economics XXXI  (1955),  156-160. 
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formulation  of  some  general  propositions  and  conclusions. 

Following  the  classification  of  the  "types”  of  land  reforms 
propositions  and  conclusions  will  be  deduced.  These  propositions  and 
conclusions  will  analyze  the  impact  of  the  types  of  land  reforms  on 
four  indicators  of  economic  growth:  1)  employment;  2)  capital 
formation;  3)  scale  of  operation  and  productivity;  and  4)  the  element 
of  time.  The  type  of  land  reform  that  effectively  answers  the  problems 
and  challenges  raised  by  the  four  indicators  of  economic  growth  will 
be  suggested  as  the  best  type  of  land  reform  process  for  Ethiopia. 


CHAPTER  II 


CONCEPTUAL  THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 

Classical  economists  reserved  the  term  "rent"  for  a  type  of  pay¬ 
ment  qualitatively  distinct  from  wages  and  interest.  The  source  of  rent 
was  identified  as  being  distinctly  and  peculiarly  land  in  a  geographic 
and  geological  sense.  Along  with  labor  and  capital,  land  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  three  factors  of  production,  paralleled  by  the  three 
incomes — rent,  profits  (including  interest),  and  wages — and  by  the 
three  classes  of  income  receivers— landlords ,  capitalists,  and  laborers. 

Furthermore,  classical  economics  treated  all  land  (even  agricul¬ 
tural  land)  as  durable  by  its  very  nature,  and  its  useful  and  fertile 
qualities  were  taken  to  be  permanent.  Rent  was  therefore  considered  as 
landlord’s  return  for  the  "use  of  the  original  and  indestructible  powers 
of  the  soil"1  which  may  arise  because  of  the  limitation  of  the  quantity 
of  land  (Malthus),2  or  as  a  result  of  differences  in  fertility  (Ricardo),3 
and  location  (Thunen,  Ma-rx).4’5 

Ricardo  especially  stressed  that  the  physical  qualities  necessary 
for  food  production  would  be  relatively  limited  even  in  the  best  soils 
so  that  a  point  is  soon  reached  beyond  which  the  rate  of  return  decreases 
when  labor  and  capital  are  applied.  This  tendency  of  returns  to  diminish 

1D.  Ricardo,  Political  Economy  and  Taxation ed.  by  E.  Rhys 
(London:  Everyman’s  Library,  1948),  p.  33-34. 

2T.  R.  Malthus,  "The  Nature  and  Progress  of  Rent,"  A  Reprint  of 
Economic  Tracts  (Baltimore:  1903)  p.  15-16. 

3D.  Ricardo,  op.  cit.j  p.  39-41. 

4F.  G.  Strong,  The  Works  of  Von  Thunen  (London:  Everyman’s  Library, 
1956)  p.  45-50. 

5K.  Marx,  Capita! ,  A  Critique  of  EoZiticat  Economy Vol.  Ill 
(Moscow:  F.L.P.H.,  n.d.)  p.  654-663. 
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relative  to  the  inputs  of  labor  and  capital  as  the  inputs  increased 
necessitates,  according  to  Ricardo,  recourse  to  additional  acreages  as 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  land  increases.  In  other  words,  as  the 
population  increases  and  national  economic  growth  increases,  more  acres 
of  land  would  be  brought  under  cultivation.  Further  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  according  to  Ricardo,  would  necessitate  the  cultivation  of  poorer 
lands  where  the  cost  of  production  would  be  higher,  with  the  result 
that  the  land  owners  of  the  better  grades  of  lands  would  receive  a  dif¬ 
ferential  or  net  return  (rent)  for  their  products  because  of  their 
relatively  low  cost  of  production.1 

According  to  the  Ricardo-Mill  model  which  occupied  a  dominant 
position  in  classical  economic  thought,  the  fixed  supply  of  land,  through 
its  influence  on  the  marginal  productivities  of  all  other  factors  of 
production,  imposed  a  ceiling  on  economic  growth.  Land  values  were 
thus  considered  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  other  tangible  assets 
with  land-rent  taking  up  a  large  share  of  the  national  income.2 

Closely  related  to  this  conception  of  rising  rents  was  the  com¬ 
monly  held  view  among  classical  economists  which  considered  all  land 
rents  to  be  of  a  monopolistic  nature,  no  matter  how  widely  distributed 

1N.  Patten,  nThe  Interpretation  of  Ricardo,”  Essays  in  Economic 
Theory  (New  York:  1924),  p.  150-152. 

2The  rise  of  the  cycle  of  rent,  however,  is  not  instantaneous  in 
Ricardian  analysis.  Ricardo  believed  that  improvements  in  agriculture 
would  lead  to  a  positive  reduction  of  rent.  But  this  will  only  happen 
for  a  short  period  until  population  pressure  and  rising  food  prices 
push  rent  up.  D.  Ricardo,  op.  cit p.  41-43. 
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landownership  might  be.  Ricardo,1  Henry  George,2  Cordozo,3  and  Marx4 
attributed  rising  rents  to  monopolistic  elements  inherent  in  the  social 
and  political  structure  of  states.  Protective  tariffs,  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  means  of  production,  land  enclosures,  and  primogenitor  were 
included  among  the  institutional  factors  which  created  an  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  and  the  payment  of  monopoly  rent. 

Modern  theory  of  rent  has  denied  the  validity  of  many  of  the 
propositions  about  rent  made  by  classical  economists.  Modern  theory  of 
rent  has  turned  away  considerably  from  the  classical  concept  of  "natural” 
value  of  land  to  that  of  market  value.  Today  modem  economic  theory 
denies  that  land  as  a  broad  grouping  of  economic  resources  can  be  differ¬ 
entiated  clearly  from  capital  as  a  class  of  productive  factors.  Further¬ 
more,  the  consideration  of  rent  as  "unearned  income"  has  been  transformed 
into  one  involving  ethical  rights  to  income  derived  from  opportunity 
costs.5  In  this  sense  land  as  a  productive  factor  was  created  as  capital 
by  pioneers  who  gave  up  other  income  in  travelling  to  and  preparing  the 
land  for  cultivation. 


*It  is  true  that  Ricardo  attached  conflicting  meanings  to  the 
term  "rent"  throughout  his  studies  in  Political  Economy  and  Taxation .  In 
Chapter  II,  for  example,  he  regards  rent  as  a  competitive  return  that 
landlords  receive  from  tenants  for  the  use  of  the  soil.  At  other  times 
(Chapter  XXXIV)  he  regards  rent  as  a  monopoly  payment. 

2H.  George,  Progress  and  Poverty:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of 
Industrial  degressions  cmd  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of  Wealth 
(New  York:  R.  Schalkenbach  Foundation  edition,  1955),  p.  167-168. 

3J.  N.  Cardozo,  The  Economic  Mind  in  American  Civilization  (New 
York:  Fort  Publishers  Ltd.,  1957),  p.  551-553. 

4Marx’s  second  category  of  rent,  "Absolute  ground  rent,"  closely 
resembles  a  market  situation  of  complete  monopoly  rent.  Absolute  rents 
according  to  Marx  are  price  determining  and  arise  because  of  the  monopol¬ 
istic  power  of  the  landowners.  K.  Marx,  op.  cit.3  p.  892-900. 

5F.  D.  Graham,  Social  Goals  and  Economic  Institutions  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1942),  p.  183-186;  also  F.  H.  Knight,  Tiie 
Economic  Organization  (Chicago:  Chicago  University  Press,  1935),  p.  111-112. 
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However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  conception  of  rent  as  a 
payment  for  the  "use  of  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil" 
has  not  been  completely  invalidated  in  modern  economic  theory.  Although 
the  explanation  of  rent  no  longer  is  related  directly  to  the  "original 
powers  of  the  soil,"  it  is  related  indirectly  to  these  elements  by  means 
of  the  pervasive  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  For  the  economy  as  a 
whole  the  supply  of  land  is  often  viewed  as  being  inelastic  with  respect 
to  changes  in  its  price.  This  view  is,  however,  too  embracing  and  needs 
further  explanation.. 

Some  kinds  of  land,  particularly  agricultural  land,  is  readily 
increased  in  supply,  particularly  if  supply  is  measured  in  terms  of 
productive  capacity  rather  than  in  such  physical  units  as  acres.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  one  restricts  his  views  to  those  cases  in  which  land  supply 
is  not  responsive  to  changes  in  price,  many  of  the  early  notions  on 
land  and  rent  are  valid.  It  is  then  possible  to  hold  that  the  price  or 
rental  value  of  land  is  determined  solely  by  the  demand  for  land  in  its 
capacity  as  a  factor  of  production.1 

Increases  in  demand  for  land  and,  consequently,  in  rents  are  due 
to  increases  in  the  number  and  intensity  of  uses  it  may  be  put  to  and  to 
increases  in  the  price  of  its  products.  Technological  changes  will  tend 
to  prevent  large  increases  in  output  prices  by  adding  to  the  quantity 
of  output  from  the  land;  that  is,  technological  developments  may  be  seen 
as  ways  of  increasing  the  supply  of  land  by  increasing  the  productive 
capacity.  Efficiency  advances  have  been  largely  responsible  for  inval- 

1R.  Barlow  and  V.  W.  Johnson,  Land  Problems  and  Policies  (London: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Inc.,  1954),  p.  300-320. 
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idating  predictions  made  by  classical  economists  that  rent  as  a  share 
of  the  national  income  would  increase  over  time.1 

In  modern  economic  theory  land  rent  is  generally  conceived  as 
scarcity  rent.2  This  concept  of  scarcity,  however,  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  explain  the  different  rental  payments  for  land.  In  addition  to 
general  scarcity,  as  with  all  other  factors  of  production,  other  elements 
much  be  included  to  provide  full  explanation  for  different  rents  per 
unit  of  land.3  The  rent  influencing  factors  to  be  included  are:  1)  the 
degree  of  population  increase;  2)  the  quality  of  location  of  land; 

3)  the  variability  or  gradations  in  the  quality  of  land;  and  4)  the 
level  of  technological  change.  The  inclusion  of  these  factors  is 
indispensable  in  any  analysis  on  the  determination  of  the  level  of  land 
values  or  rents.4 

In  contemporary  economic  theory  emphasis  has  shifted  from  land 
rent  to  economic  rent.  Economic  rent — no  longer  identical  with  land 
rent — is  defined  with  respects  to  the  conditions  of  factor  supply.  Any 
factor  in  perfectly  inelastic  supply  commands  a  rental  return.  More 
precisely,  economic  rent  is  defined  in  one  or  two  ways:  It  is  either 
the  return  received  by  a  factor  in  excess  of  what  it  would  receive  in 

^ee  Appendix  B,  Tables  8  and  9. 

2For  full  explanation  refer  to  A.  W.  Stonier  and  D.  C.  Hague, 

A  Textbook  of  Economic  Theory  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1953), 
p.  283. 

3The  distinction  between  differential  rent  and  scarcity  rent  is, 
however,  artificial.  As  Alfred  Marshall  has  noted,  ".  .  .  in  a  sense 
all  rents  are  scarcity  rents  and  all  rents  are  differential  rents. 
Scarcity  of  factors  of  production  is  a  fact  of  economic  life  and  the 
scarcity  of  any  factor  may  be  measured  with  respect  to  other  factors  or 
relative  to  other  units  of  a  different  grade  of  the  same  factor.  A. 
Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1956), 
p.  422-423. 

4R.  R.  Renne,  Land  Economics :  Principles 9  Problems ,  and  Policies 
in  Utilizing  Land  Resources  (London:  Harper  §  Bros.,  1947),  p.  182-201. 
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its  second  best  employment,  or  it  is  income  received  by  a  productive 
resource  in  excess  of  the  payment  required  to  keep  it  in  its  present 
use.  Thus  economic  rent  becomes  generalized  to  all  factors  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  is  not  restricted  to  land,  nor  does  all  of  land  command  econ¬ 
omic  rent  because  many  kinds  of  land  are  viewed  as  elastic  in  supply. 

A  similar,  but  distinct,  approach  to  rent  is  to  consider  it  as 
a  surplus  or  as  unearned  in  some  way.  In  contemporary  theory  of  compet¬ 
itive  markets,  the  only  significant  surplus  is  that  relating  to  unex¬ 
pected  occurrences .  Events  such  as  a  limited  war  may  provide  unexpected 
returns  to  some  owners.  Surpluses  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  economic 
rent,  appear  in  all  kinds  of  incomes,  but  as  a  practical  matter  they 
seldom  can  be  identified. 

The  departure  of  the  modern  theory  of  rent  from  classical  rent 
theory  reached  its  peak  with  the  development  of  the  idea  of  entrepre- 
nurial  rent.1  Rent  as  a  return  to  entreprenurial  talent  is  treated 
separately  in  most  modern  theories  of  rent  in  order  to  "consider  the 
relationship  of  economic  rent  to  the  incentives  for  the  organization  of 
production."2  Entreprenurial  rents  are  considered  as  returns  to  a 
specialized  talent  "which  is  wanted  and  of  which  the  supply  is  limited."3 
Unlike  other  monopoly  rents  entreprenurial  rents  will  not  be  eliminated 
by  adjustments  over  time  because  the  "need  for  them  remains  no  matter 

1F.  D.  Graham,  op.  cit.3  p.  99-111. 

.  2J.  S.  Keiper,  Theory  and  Measurement  of  Rent  (New  York:  Chilton 
Company  Publishers,  1961),  p.  114-119. 

3H.  H.  Liebhafsky,  The  Mature  of  Price  Theory  (Illinois:  The 
Dorsey  Press,  Inc.,  1963),  p.  360. 
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how  complete  the  adjustments  to  new  circumstances  and  how  brilliant 
the  reorganization  of  hired  factors  of  an  imperfect  substitute.”1 
Implicit  in  the  entire  idea  of  entrepreneural  rent  is  the  assumption 
that  a  supply  of  any  factor  of  production,  whether  it  is  the  labor  of 
a  tenant  or  physical  goods  or  units  of  an  industrialist  or  landowner 
will  be  determined  by  an  economic  system  in  which  the  price  system  will 
regulate  both  exchange  and  production. 


1M.  Friedman,  Lectures  on  Economic  Theory Vol.  I  (Chicago: 
Chicago  University  Press,  1951),  p.  121-123. 


CHAPTER  III 


TYPE  I  LAND  REFORM 
Introduction 

Type  I  land  reform  represents  the  type  of  reform  in  which  exist¬ 
ing  agrarian  relations  remain  unchanged.  Type  I  land  reform  excludes 
and  rejects  changes  in  political  institutions  as  a  precondition  to  land 
reform.  This  type  of  reform  is  generally  exemplified  by  its  many  laws 
enacted  by  a  legislature  often  controlled  by  landowners.  Regardless  of 
the  implementation  of  specific  land  reform  actions,  enforcement  is  a 
problem.  The  land  reform  programs  of  many  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  fall  in  this  category.  To  represent  Type  I  land 
reforms,  the  experience  of  Ethiopia  (in  land  reform)  will  be  used  as  a 
case  study. 

In  many  of  the  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  American  countries 
attempting  to  carry  out  Type  I  land  reform,  the  agrarian  structure 
reflects  and  remains  bound  by  several  links  into  the  semi-feudal  system 
of  agrarian  relations  on  land.  The  peasants  are  at  the  lowest  point  in 
a  scale  of  social  classes  which  includes  landlords,  merchants,  bankers, 
tax  collectors,  and  government  officials.  These  groups  form  a  composite 
ruling  class  which  absorbs  the  return  from  agricultural  production  above 
the  level  of  subsistence  of  the  peasant  family.  This  power  relationship 
has  an  important  bearing  on  Type  I  land  reform,  for  such  a  reform  is 
conceived  and  implemented  in  the  best  interest  of  the  existing  power 
structure . 

Several  reforms  of  an  institutional  nature  are  suggested  under 
Type  I  land  reform.  The  major  institutional  adjustments  suggested 
include  the  following:  (1)  adjustments  towards  security  of  tenure. 
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(2)  control  or  reduction  of  land  rents,  and  (3)  land  redistribution. 

Objectives  of  Reform 

The  economic  objectives  of  Type  I  land  reform  have  many  laissez- 
faire  characteristics.  Instead  of  change  continuity  of  the  status  quo 
is  emphasized.  As  Timmons  has  indicated,  the  problem  of  land  tenure 
becomes  a  problem  of  balancing  "individual  incentives  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  protection  of  the  less  fortunate  individuals,  and  of  the  rights 
of  society  as  a  whole  on  the  other  hand."1  Timmons'  philosophical  pro¬ 
position  implies  that  the  labor  of  tenants  and  land  of  landowners  can 
be  combined  to  provide,  in  the  long-run,  a  framework  within  which 
efficiency  can  be  increased  in  production  and  distribution  of  resources. 

Under  Type  I  land  reform,  security  of  tenure  is  advocated  on 
economic,  social  and  political  grounds  .  The  economic  objective  is  to 
enable  tenants  and  landowners  to  develop  managerial  talents  to  make 
short-term  and  long-term  economic  decisions.  On  social  grounds  security 
of  tenure  is  sought  to  overcome  eviction,  intimidation,  and  other  forms 
of  insecurity  which  tenants  face  in  their  relations  with  landowners. 

In  Type  I  land  reform  security  of  tenure  as  a  factor  of  tenure  adjust¬ 
ment  is  sought  in  order  to  prevent  a  violent  political  revolution  which 
could  alter  the  nature  of  the  state  and  society. 

By  regulating  and  controlling  rents  in  Type  I  land  reform  a 
reduction  in  high  and  rigid  rent  levels  paid  to  landowners  is  sought. 
Investigations  made  in  a  number  of  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  American 
countries  with  serious  land  tenure  problems  indicated  that  in  many  of 

1 J .  F.  Timmons,  Improving  Agricultural  Tenancy:  An  F.A.O.  Land 
Tenure  Stv.dy  (Rome:  F.A.O.  ,  1957),  p.  6-7. 
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these  countries  land  rent  amounting  to  fifty  percent  of  the  annual 
crop  production  was  not  unusual.1  In  some  cases  land  rental  values 
were  found  to  be  higher  than  the  net  income  of  tenant  cultivators.2 
According  to  the  strategy  of  Type  I  land  reform,  an  institutional  pro¬ 
gram  of  rent  reduction  can  increase  the  income  of  tenant  farmers  and 
increase  the  prospects  of  capital  investment  in  agriculture.  Further¬ 
more,  a  program  of  rent  reduction,  according  to  Type  I  land  reform, 
makes  landowners  less  interested  in  continuing  their  possession  of 
land  and  more  willing  to  sell  their  land,  creating  a  more  favorable 
climate  within  which  a  transfer  of  landownership  from  landowners  to 
landless  tenants  could  occur.  Implied  in  these  arguments  is  the  idea 
that  an  equitable  distribution  of  land  (income)  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
economic  development. 

Land  redistribution  is  one  of  the  institutional  measures  defined 
as  an  objective  in  land  reform  Type  I.  It  is  advocated  to  promote 
political  stability,  economic  development,  and  social  welfare.  The 
following  statement  made  by  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  is  representative 
of  the  attitude  of  Type  I  land  reformers  to  the  question  of  land  owner¬ 
ship.  The  Emperor  said: 

The  fundamental  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  Ethiopia’s 
potential  has  been  simply  stated,  lack  of  security  in  the 
land.  The  fruit  of  the  farmer’s  labor  must  be  enjoyed  by 
those  whose  toil  has  produced  the  crop.  The  essence  of  land 
reform  is,  while  fully  respecting  the  principle  of  private 
ownership,  that  landless  people  must  have  the  opportunity 


1G .  Rivera  and  R.  McMillan,  The  Rural  Phillipines  (Manila:  United 
States  Mutual  Security  Agency,  1952),  p.  116-117.  Also  refer  to  Report 
On  the  Latin  American  Seminar  On  Land  Problems Campinas Brazil.  F.A.O. 
Report  No.  225  (Rome:  F.A.O. ,  1953),  p.  46-76. 

2G .  S.  Saab,  The  Egyptian  Agrarian  Reform  1952-1962  (London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1967),  p.  10-12. 
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to  possess  their  own  land.  .  . " 1 

Similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  many  advocates  of  Type  I 
land  reform.2  Despite  these  opinions,  however,  land  redistribution  in 
Type  I  land  reform  does  not  involve  a  transfer  of  land  rights  from  land- 
owners  to  landless  tenants.  The  reasons  for  and  implications  of  the 
absence  of  land  transfers  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Reform  Methodology 

Type  I  land  reform  lacks  the  necessary  institutional  and  organi¬ 
zational  framework  to  implement  the  aforementioned  objectives.  Profes¬ 
sors  Paul  Baran3  and  Gunnar  Myrdal4  have  suggested  that  the  reform 
methodologies  employed  in  Type  I  land  reform  to  accomplish  the  defined 
ends  or  objectives  are  incapable  of  creating  the  preconditions  for 
economic  development.  These  preconditions  are:  the  enthusiasm  for 
progress  among  the  peasantry,  the  political  and  psychological  conditions 
for  cooperation,  and  the  social  attitude  and  discipline  for  hard  work. 

On  examination  of  the  reform  methodologies  the  validity  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  is  evident. 

Security  in  tenancy.  According  to  the  strategies  of  Type  I  land 
reform  security  in  tenancy  can  be  implemented  by  extending  formal  and 
informal  education  to  rural  areas.  Security  in  landlord-tenant  relations 

1  "Emperor  Addresses  Parliament,"  Ethiopian  Herald  (Addis  Ababa: 
Ministry  of  Information),  November  1,  1961,  p.  1-3. 

2R.  Simon,  International  Conference  on  Land  Reform  (New  York: 
Gruiger  Co.  Ltd.,  1956),  p.  24-28,  92-95. 

3P.  Baran,  The  Political  Economy  of  Growth  (New  York:  Monthly 
Review  Press,  1957),  p.  272-273. 

4See  Time  Magazine March  15,  1968,  p.  27-28. 
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can  only  be  established.  Type  I  reformers  argue,  when  "educated"  tenants 
and  landowners  can  make  contracts  with  full  knowledge  of  investment, 
marketing,  and  other  factors  related  to  their  agreements  or  contracts. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  formal'  and  informal  education 
to  rural  area,  specific  supplementary  and  complementary  reform  methods 
are  advocated  in  Type  I  land  reform.  Through  these  methods — (1)  regular¬ 
izing  and  adjusting  from  oral  to  written  tenancy;1  (2)  establishing 
minimum  leasing  terms,  minimum  termination  notice  and  renewal;  (3)  re¬ 
striction  on  transfers  of  leased  land;  and  (4)  abolishing  agrarian 
serfdom  and  forced  labor — Type  I  land  reform  advocates  argue  that 
security  in  tenancy  could  be  achieved. 

Rental  control.  Rental  adjustments  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
tenancy  adjustments  of  Type  I  land  reform.  The  adjustments  involve  two 
broad  areas  of  reform:  (1)  rental  adjustments  pertaining  to  the  amount 
of  rent  and  (2)  rental  adjustments  pertaining  to  the  form  in  which  rent 
is  to  be  paid  by  tenants  to  landowners. 

In  Type  I  land  reform  the  two  forms  of  rental  adjustments  are 
implemented  in  three  stages:  planning,  legislation,  and  enforcement. 

In  the  planning  stage  research  has  to  be  made  to  identify  the  conditions 
of  rental  relations  between  landowners  and  tenants.  Checking,  recheck¬ 
ing,  and  updating  tenancy  registration  records  and  cadastrates  are 
essential  steps  that  can  bring  about  an  up-to-date  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  terms  of  rental  relations  between  landowners  and  tenants. 

The  legislation  which  is  the  second  stage  defines  the  criteria  on  which 
the  amount  of  rent  payable  to  landowners  has  to  be  based.  The  legisla- 

1In  many  developing  nations  contracts  between  tenants  and  land- 
owners  are  made  verbally. 
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tion  also  specifies  the  form  of  rental  payment,1  the  duration  of  rental 
arrangements  and  the  process  of  arbitration  to  be  employed  in  cases  of 
rental  disputes  between  tenants  and  landowners.  The  third  stage  - 
enforcement  -  involves  the  organization  of  community  action  groups  (like 
peasant  associations  and  community  arbitration  committees)  and  provisions 
for  police  and  court  action  to  supervise  and  enforce  the  terms  of  rental 
agreements . 

Land  redistribution .  In  Type  I  land  reform,  redistribution  of 
land  is  not  brought  about  through  nationalization  or  confiscation. 

Instead  specific  land  reform  actions  are  recommended  to  solve  the  problem 
of  land  hunger  that  exists  among  the  peasants.2  These  land  reform 
actions  include  (1)  carrying  out  land  settlement  schemes  to  settle  land¬ 
less  and  other  peasants  on  government  land,  (2)  initiating  among  the 
landowning  families  and  institutions  a  voluntary  program  of  land  dona¬ 
tions  and  land  grants,3  and  (3)  selling  to  landless  peasants  agricultural 
lands  from  public  domains  and  reserves.4  These  land  reform  actions  are 
the  open  channels  through  which  land  distribution  can  take  place  in  Type 
I  land  reform. 


*Many  countries  implementing  Type  I  land  reform,  for  example, 
Ethiopia  and  the  Phillipines  prefer  cash  rental  agreements  or  a  fixed 
produce  rental  over  share  payment.  The  importance  of  cash  or  fixed 
produce  rental  over  share  and  other  forms  of  payment  is  described  in 
J.  F.  Timmons,  op.  cit.j  p.  25-26. 

2In  some  African  and  Asian  countries  part  of  the  land  formerly  held 
by  colonial  expatriates  had  been  distributed  among  landless  peasants.  The 
significance  of  this  action  primarily  lies  in  the  political  problem  of 
transition  from  colonialism  to  independence.  It  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  prototype  land  reform  action. 

3For  a  representatative  example  refer  to  S.  Ramabhai,  V-inoba  and 
Bis  Mission  (India:  Sadhana  Press,  1954),  p.  159-207. 

4A.  G.  Frank,  "The  Varieties  of  Land  Reform",  Whither  Latin 
America  (New  York:  Monthly  Review  Press,  1963),  p.  59-60. 
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Evaluation  of  Reform  Effects 

To  establish  a  high  degree  of  security  in  the  tenancy  system  the 
reform  methodology  in  Type  I  land  reform  envisages  the  extension  of 
formal  and  informal  education  to  all  rural  areas.  Such  a  process  of 
land  reform  through  the  gradual  process  of  education  can  take  as  many  as 
three  centuries,  as  was  the  case  in  the  English  land  tenure  system1  or 
at  least,  if  the  reform  methodology  is  well  planned  and  executed,  as 
much  as  a  century.2  The  land  tenure  history  of  many  Latin  American 
countries  that  have  attempted  to  introduce  land  reform  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  education  for  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  suggests  such 
a  proposition  to  be  impractical,  if  not  impossible  to  accomplish.3 

In  Type  I  land  reform  land  redistribution  becomes  restricted  to 
land  reform  actions  like  land  settlement  and  voluntary  land  donations 
and  grants  which,  even  if  successfully  carried  out,  only  affect  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  landless  tenants.  This  conclusion  can  be  supported  by  three 
well-known  cases  of  land  reform  actions  in  Ethiopia,  India,  and  Latin 
America.  Beginning  from  the  early  1950 fs  the  Imperial  government  of 
Ethiopia  issued  a  proclamation  which  was  intended  to  give  unsettled 
lands  in  the  south  and  south-eastern  part  of  the  country  at  no  cost  to 
"any  Ethiopian  desiring  to  be  owner  of  farm  land.”  After  more  than  ten 
years  of  distribution  of  undeveloped  lands  for  farming  no  single  landless 

1J.  A.  Atkins,  Six  Centuries  of  Agrarian  Movements  (London: 
Routledge  Co.  Ltd.,  1957),  p.  59-90. 

2B.  C.  Jameson,  Land  Reform:  Experiences  of  Scandinavian  Countries 
(London:  Deutche  Publishers,  1960),  p.  100-150. 

3A.  Prakesh,  "The  Modern  Peasant,"  Agrarian  Affairs  (New  York: 
International  Publishers,  1956),  p.  10-12. 
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tenant  has  benefited  from  such  a  scheme.  Almost  all  the  land  given  away 
remains  under  the  control  of  government  bureaucrats,  merchants,  bankers, 
and  land  speculators.1 

The  Vinoba  Bhave  "humanitarian"  movement  in  India  which  appealed 
to  the  conscience  of  landowners  by  urging  them  to  contribute  agricultural 
lands  to  the  Vinoba  Bhave  Land  Fund  for  redistribution  among  Indian 
peasants  was  a  complete  failure.  Muraj i  observes  that  lands  contributed 
by  landlords  in  response  to  the  appeal  made  by  Vinoba  Bhave  were  waste 
lands,  unfit  for  agricultural  production.2  A  similar  observation  is 
made  for  many  Latin  American  countries  by  Andrew  Gunder  Frank.3 
Professor  Frank  observes  that  in  many  Latin  American  countries  voluntary 
donations  of  land  by  the  church,  government,  and  landowners  have  failed 
to  satisfy  the  problem  of  land  hunger.  Professor  Frank  further  observes 
that  land  redistribution  of  this  type  is  the  "last  resort  of  landowners," 
and  is  incapable  of  solving  even  the  most  elementary  social  and  economic 
contradictions  existing  within  the  agrarian  structure  of  Latin  American 
countries . 

The  reform  process  of  rent  reduction  advocated  in  Type  I  land 
reform  also  falls  short  of  being  implemented.  Many  governments  in  the 
developing  nations  attempt  to  match  the  level  of  land  rents  to  productiv¬ 
ities  of  resources  contributed  by  tenants  and  landowners .  However,  the 
strong  opposition  by  landlords  to  such  a  move  successfully  prevents  the 

^■A.  Anberber,  The  Landless  Peasants  of  Ethiopia  (Mimeographed 
article,  Addis  Ababa,  1961),  p.  1-15. 

2M.  P.  Muraj i.  Problems  of  Land  Reform  in  India  (Bombay:  Progress 
Publications,  1959),  p.  25-30. 

3A.  G.  Frank,  op.  eit p.  57-63. 
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adjustment  of  contractual  rent  to  resource  productivity.  For  example, 
in  Ethiopia  attempts  were  made  and  are  still  being  made  to  reduce 
contractual  rent  to  thirty  percent  of  the  annual  total  produce.  However 
the  landlord-dominated  parliament  has  so  far  successfully  prevented  the 
legislation  of  any  rent  reduction  reform  action.  This  phenomenon  of 
stiff  landowners'  opposition  to  rent  reduction  is  not  peculiar  to 
Ethiopia;  many  Latin  American  countries  experience  it.1 

Type  I  land  reform  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  large  feudal 

landownership .  No  land  redistribution  from  landowners  to  landless  tenants 

takes  place  in  Type  I  land  reform.  Consequently,  the  problem  of  land 

hunger  that  exists  among  the  peasantry  remains  unresolved.  Tenure  relations 

remain  unchanged,  except  in  rare  cases  where  Type  I  land  reformers  can  at 

times  succeed  in  reducing  exorbitant  feudal  rents  through  legislative 

measures.2  In  the  absence  of  land  redistribution,  rent  reduction  and 

enforcement  of  measures  which  provide  tenants  security  in  their  occupation, 

investment,  income  distribution,  labor  mobility  and  productivity  remain  at 
t 

their  pre-reform  levels.3 


1A.  G.  Frank,  op.  cit.,  p.  61-62. 

2B.  R.  Karla,  "Land  Reforms  Legislation  and  its  Implementation 
in  Different  States,"  Indian  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economies,  Vol.XVII 
(March  1962),  p.  115-123. 

3D.  Warriner,  "Land  Reform  and  Economic  Development,"  Agriculture 
in  Economic  Development ,  ed.  by  C.  Eicher  and  L.  Witt  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Go.,  1964),  p.  272-298. 


CHAPTER  IV 


TYPE  II  LAND  REFORM 
Introduction 

Type  II  land  reform  programs  attempt  to  introduce  limited  rural 
structural  changes.  Efforts  are  also  made  to  incorporate  all  or  part 
of  the  peasantry  into  a  new  or  existing  national  political  community. 

Type  II  land  reform  programs  have  been  carried  out  in  such  areas  as 
Japan,  Egypt,  Taiwan,  and  Mexico.  For  this  study  attention  will  be 
focussed  on  the  experiences  of  Japan  and  Egypt. 

Many  of  the  objectives  of  Type  I  land  reform  are  policy  objectives 
of  Type  II  land  reform.  In  Both  Type  I  and  Type  II  land  reforms, 
improvement  of  security  in  landlord-tenant  relations,  reduction  of  rent, 
and  land  redistribution  to  peasants  are  advocated.  However,  different 
levels  of  planning  and  methods  of  implementation  distinguish  the  two 
types  of  land  reforms. 

Type  II  land  reform  is  implemented  after  a  political  revolution 
resulting  in  the  execution  of  land  distribution  in  its  popular  form — a 
transfer  of  land  from  landowners  to  landless  peasants.  Land  reform 
actions  which  create  security  in  landlord-tenant  relations  are  enforced. 
Furthermore,  land  redistribution  in  Type  II  land  reform  is  achieved 
through  compulsion  and  expropriation  as  opposed  to  the  voluntary  process 
in  Type  I  land  reform. 


Objectives  of  Reform 

Type  II  land  reform  has  definite  economic,  social,  and  political 
objectives.  The  development  of  a  managerial  peasant  class  and  the 
operation  of  farming  with  maximum  benefits  of  scale  are  two  important 
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economic  objectives  of  Type  II  land  reform.  Furthermore,  Type  II  land 
reform  is  implemented  with  the  economic  objectives  of  redirecting  in¬ 
vestment  into  non-agri cultural  areas  like  industry  and  commerce.1  The 
organization  of  social  services  for  the  rural  community,  especially  in 
matters  of  health,  education,  recreation,  and  municipal  services  are 
the  primary  social  objectives  of  Type  II  land  reform. 

Type  II  land  reform  has  political  objectives.  Since  Type  II 
land  reform  is  implemented  after  a  political  revolution,  the  reform  is 
planned  and  executed  with  the  objective  of  maintaining,  legitimizing, 
and  strengthening  the  new  political  order.  In  Japan  the  political 
revolution  provided  by  an  occupying  military  power  was  primarily  aimed 
at  destroying  the  roots  of  militarism,2  feudalism3  and  communism4  and 


JThe  policy  objective  of  redirecting  investment  to  areas  like 
commerce  and  industry  has  been  emphasized  and  re-emphasized  especially 
by  the  reformers  in  Egypt,  though  the  results  have  not  been  encouraging. 
Refer  to  L.  Morad,  The  1952  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  Egypt;  Its  Limitations 
and  Expectations  (Unpublished  Ph.D.  Thesis,  University  of  Maryland, 

1954),  p.  130-131. 

2L.  Hewes,  Japan:  Land  and  Men:  An  Account  of  the  Japanese  Land 
Reform  Program  (Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa  State  College  Press,  1955),  p.  20-30, 

3For  example,  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  land  reform  as  des¬ 
cribed  by  the  memorandum  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers 
(SCAP)  read  as  follows:  "In  order  that  the  Imperial  Japanese  government 
shall  remove  economic  obstacles  to  the  revival  of  democratic  tendencies, 
establish  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man  and  destroy  the  economic  bondage 
which  has  enslaved  the  Japanese  farmer  to  centuries  of  feudal  oppression, 
the  Japanese  Imperial  Government  is  directed  to  take  measures  to  insure 
that  those  who  till  the  soil  of  Japan  shall  have  more  equal  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor."  Refer  L.  Hewes,  Japanese  Land 
Reform  Program Report  No.  127  (Tokyo:  General  Headquarters  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  Natural  Resources  Section,  1950),  Ap¬ 
pendix  A. 

4W.  Laaejinsky,  "Land  Reform  in  Japan:  A  Comment,"  Land  Tenure 3 
Proceedings.  .  .  op.  cit.3  p.  228-229. 
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revitalizing  agrarian  institutions  within  a  newly  improved  political 
structure.  In  the  case  of  Egypt  the  political  revolution  was  aimed  at 
replacing  the  ruling  oligarchy  and  abolishing  feudalism  in  land  owner¬ 
ship  as  a  precondition  to  political  stability. 

Furthermore,  Type  II  land  reform  is  advocated  with  the  political 
objective  of  establishing  a  western  type  of  democracy  with  the  middle 
class  (created  prior  to  and  after  the  reform)  as  a  principal  stabilizing 
political  power.  The  redistribution  of  land  to  small  owner- farmers , 
viewed  from  a  political  perspective,  is  intended  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  In  Japan,  for  example,  ’’democracy  was  associated  with  small 
owner- farmers  and  therefore  a  class  of  these  was  to  be  created.  Control 
of  rent  and  limitation  of  the  size  of  holding  were  additional  measures 
to  ensure  the  creation  and  stability  of  a  middle  class  as  a  basis  of 
democracy.”1  In  Egypt  the  land  redistribution  measure  was  similarly 
aimed  at  ’’forestalling  a  communist  revolution”2  and  ’’freeing”  the 
peasantry  from  the  political  dependency  on  the  feudal  oligarchy,  at  the 
same  time  instituting  this  middle  class  as  an  ally  political  force  of 
the  regime  in  power.3 

Methodology  of  Reform 

The  reform  processes  or  methodologies  employed  by  Type  II  land 

1E.  H.  Tuma,  Twenty  Six  Centwies  of  Agrarian  Reform  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1965),  p.  186. 

2G.  Baer,  ’’Egyptian  Attitude  Towards  Land  Reform,  1922-1955," 

W.  Laqueur,  ed.  The  Middle  East  in  Transition  (New  York:  Praeger  Inc., 
1958) ,  p.  85-86. 

3E .  Tuma,  op.  eit.3  p.  187. 
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reform  are  distinctive.  These  processes  of  land  reform  implementation 
shall  be  discussed  under  five  headings:  (1)  Limiting  land  ownership; 

(2)  Distribution  of  expropriated  lands;  (3)  Provisions  for  tenure 
adjustments;  and(4)  Reclamation,  settlement,  and  consolidation  of  land 
resources . 

Limiting  land  ownership.  To  reduce  the  monopoly  power  of  land¬ 
lords  and  to  correct  defects  within  the  agrarian  structure,  the  first 
program  of  action  of  Type  II  land  reformers  is  to  impose,  through 
legislation,  a  maximum  ceiling  in  land  ownership  per  person  or  per 
family.  The  measure  of  setting  maximum  ceiling  to  land  ownership  is 
taken  both  on  social  and  economic  considerations.  On  social  grounds 
a  limit  to  land  ownership  is  set  to  release  as  many  peasants  as  possible 
from  tenancy  to  independent  occupiership .  On  economic  grounds  maximum 
limit  in  land  ownership  is  set  to  break  down  large  latifundia  type  of 
farms  into  optimum  productive  farm  units  or  holdings. 

A  maximum  limit  in  land  ownership  implies  that  the  land  holdings 
in  excess  of  the  legal  limit  are  to  be  expropriated  by  the  government 
and  resold  to  farmers  or  prospective  farmers.  In  return  to  expropria¬ 
tion  measures  the  government  pays  compensation  to  land  owners  for  the 
land  requisitioned.  In  Egypt  compensation  was  equivalent  to  ten  times 
the  rental  value.  The  amount  of  compensation  was  assessed  at  seven 
times  the  annual  land  tax.1  The  compensation  to  landlords  was  paid  in 
non-negotiable,  non- transferable  government  bonds  redeemable  in  equal 


1G.  Saab,  op.  eit.3  p.  24-26. 
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installments  over  a  -period  of  forty  years.1  In  Japan  the  payment  of 
compensation  was  arranged  in  cash  and  government  bonds,  redeemable  in 
equal  installments  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  was  calculated  at  1945  prices  on  an  estimated  owner- 
cultivator's  annual  profit  capitalized  at  current  market  rates  of 
interest  and  expressed  in  terms  of  a  fixed  multiple  of  the  official 
land  value  used  for  taxation  purposes.2 

Distribution  of  expropriated  lands.  The  distribution  of  ex¬ 
propriated  lands  involves  two  important  considerations  —  the  establishment 
of  agrarian  reform  organization  and  the  formulation  of  criteria  of  land 
distribution  among  peasants.  In  the  case  of  Japan  numerous  peasant 
organizations  were  involved  in  the  implementation  process.  Over  36,000 
paid  officials,  more  than  100,000  peasant-landlord  committee  members, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  voluntary  hamlet  auxiliaries  were  part  of 
a  highly  bureaucratized  land  reform  organization.3  In  Egypt  a  Ministry 
of  Agrarian  Reform  was  established  by  1957.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptian  land  reform  program  only  affected  a  few  hundred  thousand  land¬ 
less  tenants  (out  of  a  landless  peasantry  of  over  20  million)  reduced 
the  formal  and  informal  staff  to  only  a  few  thousand. 


1However,  by  1958  a  new  law  extended  the  compensation  period  to 
forty  annual  installments  bearing  an  interest  of  1.5  percent.  Though 
compensation  arrangements  did  not  at  first  appear  unfavorable  to  former 
landowners,  many  observers  agree  that  by  1958  the  reform  process  was 
definitely  taking  a  confiscatory  form.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
compensation  in  Egypt  did  not  apply  to  lands  owned  by  ex-royal  family 
members.  In  Japan  the  inflationary  pressure  which  was  characteristic 
of  Japan  after  the  war  reduced  the  measure  of  compensation  to  an  act  of 
outright  confiscation. 

2R.  P.  Dore,  op.  oit p.  139-140. 

3Ibid p.  148-149. 
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The  setting  up  of  priorities  in  land  distribution  has  been  essen¬ 
tial  in  Type  II  land  reform.  In  both  Egypt  and  Japan  small  farmers  and 
landless  peasants  were  given  top  priority  for  land  ownership  during  the 
land  redistribution  process.  The  central  government  of  Egypt  and  Japan 
played  impartial  useful  roles  in  facilitating  the  land  distribution 
process . 

Provisions  for  tenure  adjustments.  In  Type  II  land  reform  the 
objective  of  ameliorating  landlord-tenant  relations  primarily  through  a 
reduction  of  rent  is  given  a  high  priority.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  co¬ 
incidence  that  the  September  1952  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  Egypt  contained 
measures  designed  to  improve  the  tenure  conditions  of  tenants  and  share 
croppers.  Rents  Were  sharply  reduced,  the  ensuing  reduction  averaging 
approximately  thirty- three  percent.  In  the  case  of  share  cropping, 
rents  were  reduced  to  a  maximum  value  of  50  percent  of  the  crops  pro¬ 
duced,  i.e.  when  operating  costs  (variable  and  fixed  costs  included) 
were  shared  equally.1  Only  written  contracts  were  valid,  and  the  minimum 
termination  lease  was  fixed  at  three  years.  A  similar  situation  occurred 
in  Japan.  After  the  land  reform,  rent  represented  about  four  percent 
of  the  gross  annual  yield  compared  with  a  pre-reform  average  of  forty- 
five  and  fifty  percent.2  Substantial  modifications  were  made  in  the 
areas  in  which  tenancy  as  an  institution  was  allowed  to  remain:  rents 
were  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  not  in  produce,  and  the  amount  of  rent  that 
tenants  paid  to  landlords  was  fixed  (separately  for  each,  class  of  land) 

•^G.  Saab,  op.  cit.3  p.  143-144.  Also  see  D.  Warriner,  Land 
Reform  and  Economic  Development  (Cairo:  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  1955), 
p.  39-41. 

2A.  J.  Grad,  Land  a.nd  Feasant  in  Japan:  An  Introductory 
Survey  (New  York:  International  Secretariat,  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions,  1952),  p.  43-63. 
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by  law;  educational  opportunities  were  opened  to  all  Japanese;  feudalism 
in  land  was  abolished;  peasant  associations  were  encouraged  to  operate 
freely  and  without  any  threat  from  the  government  and  the  former  land- 
owners.  These  measures  gave  the  peasants  more  security  in  themselves 
and  in  their  future.1 

Reclamation,  settlement  and  consolidation  of  land  resources. 

In  Type  II  land  reform,  land  reclamation,  consolidation  and  settlement 
are  given  priority.  The  planning  and  execution  process  of  such  schemes 
involve  at  least  five  interrelated  considerations;  namely,  formulating 
the  general  socio-political  and  economic  objectives,  choosing  the  right 
place  and  the  right  settlers,  preparing  the  site  before  settlers  arrive, 
determining  settlers’  capital  and  the  acreage  per  settler,  and  formu¬ 
lating  conditions  of  tenure.2 

Evaluation  of  Reform  Effects 

Impressive  results  have  been  recorded  as  a  result  of  land  redis¬ 
tribution  in  Type  II  land  reform.  In  the  case  of  Japan  7.5  million  acres 
of  agricultural  land  were  redistributed  among  landless  peasants,  landless 
daily  laborers,  pensioners,  and  other  groups  defined  as  "beneficiaries’' 
of  the  land  redistribution  measure.3  Forty-six  percent  of  the  cultivated 
area  was  tenant-operated  before  the  reform.  These  figures  were  reduced  to 


'Ibid.,  p.  133-145. 

^ For  a  detailed  analysis  in  planning  and  execution  of  land 
consolidation,  settlement,  and  reclamation  projects  refer  to  Yitzchuk  Abt, 
"The  Institutional  Approach  to  Agrarian  Reform  and  Related  Tax  Problems," 
International  Seminar  on  Land  Taxation ,  Land  Tenure^  and  Land  Reform  in 
Developing  Countries 3  ed.by  A.  Woodruff,  J.  Brown,  and  S.  Lin  (Hartford, 
Conn.:  John  C.  Lincoln  Institute,  University  of  Hartford,  1967),  p.  524- 
555.  Also  refer  to  W.  A.  Lewis,  "Thoughts  on  Land  Settlement,"  Journal 
of  Agricultural  Economics 3  Vol .  11  (May,  June,  1954),  p.  3-11. 


3R.  P.  Dore,  op.  cit . y  p.  1S2. 
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10  percent  by  1950.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the  farms  were  owner- 
operated  before  the  reform  as  compared  to  62  percent  by  1950. 1  Recently 
published  statistics2  show  that  90  percent  of  all  cultivated  land  is 
managed  by  owner-occupier- farmers . 

In  the  case  of  Egypt  one  million  peasants  benefited  from  the 
land  redistribution  measure  by  1966. 3  E.  Tuma,4  and  G.  Saab5  have 
found  out  that  the  land  redistribution  measures  fell  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions.  Tuma6  indicated  that  the  ratio  between  the  maximum  limit  (set 
by  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law)  of  200  feddans7  per  family  with  two  children 
and  a  maximum  of  five  feddans  received  by  a  beneficiary  family  was  forty 
to  one.  This  ratio  indicates  that  the  land  redistribution  measure  has 
not  accomplished  its  intended  objective,  namely,  the  reduction  of  con¬ 
centrated  land  ownership.  Yet  through  vigorous  nationalist  propaganda 
and  through  the  implementation  of  rent  reduction  programs,  the  regime 
seems  to  have  won  the  support  of  the  peasantry.8 


lIbid.3  p.  184. 

2 J .  P.  Daniel,  Survey  of  Important  Changes  in  Agricultural 
Production:  1950-1965  (New  Delhi:  Progress  Publishers,  1966),  p.  59-63. 


3G.  Saab, 

op. 

ait.  j 

P- 

27-28. 

4E .  Tuma , 

op. 

cit.  j 

p. 

152-153. 

5G.  Saab, 

op. 

cit.  j 

P- 

29-35. 

6E .  Tuma, 

op. 

cit.  , 

P- 

156-157. 

7One  feddan  equals  0.42  hectares  or  1.038  acres. 

8 J .  Lacoutoure,  Egypt  in  Transition  (New  York:  Criterion  Books, 
1958),  p.  248-249. 
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Agricultural  productivity  was  affected  by  the  Japanese  and 
Egyptian  land  reforms.  The  effect  was  most  favorable  in  Japan,  where 
agricultural  productivity  increased  30  percent  from  1950  to  1955.  The 
land  reform  program  in  Japan  increased  investment  in  the  non-agri cultural 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Marketing,  credit,  education,  health,  and  other 
institutions  developed  at  a  growth  rate  paralleled  only  by  the  economic 
growth  of  a  few  countries.  This  rapid  growth  rate  of  "productive”  and 
social  overhead  capital  was  generated  by,  among  other  things,  the  land 
reform  program  which  brought  about  income  distribution  and  social  and 
political  reforms  to  Japan’s  rural  life. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt  the  reform  processes  have  not  recorded 
impressive  results  on  agricultural  productivity.  In  some  selected 
crops,  namely  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  maize,  pre-reform  productivity 
was  maintained,  and  slight  increases  were  recorded.  Productivity  has 
not  suffered  because  of  the  reduced  scale  of  operation  since  the  possible 
adverse  effects  were  offset  by  cooperative  operation  of  the  land.1 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  land  reform  on  investment  within  the 
agricultural  sector  and  outside  the  sector  have  been,  on  the  whole,  un¬ 
favorable.  Unlike  the  Japanese  case  the  land  reform  in  Egypt  did  not 
induce  the  "surplus"  rural  population  to  migrate  to  the  non- agricultural 
sectors  of  the  economy.2 

In  Egypt  the  absence  of  large-scale  investment  in  industrial 
and  commercial  interprises  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  slow 
pace  with  which  "surplus"  labor  has  been  absorbed  by  non-agricultural 

1E.  Tuma,  op.  p.  162-163. 

2E.  Tuma,  op.  att p.  165-166. 
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sectors.  This  handicap — the  lack  of  commercial  and  industrial  base  to 
absorb  the  ’’surplus"  labor  in  agriculture  — was  recognized  by  the  reform¬ 
ers  in  Egypt.  To  increase  labor  productivity  and  agricultural  production, 
Egype’s  land  reform  program  had  to  rely  heavily  on  land  reclamation  and 
land  settlement  projects.  The  total  area  reclaimed  and  settled  in  1959 
amounted  to  1.2  percent  of  the  cultivated  area,  a  poor  achievement  when 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  revolutionary  government's  program  to 
increase  cultivated  area  over  a  25  year  period  by  50  percent.1 

In  Japan  the  land  reclamation  and  settlement  projects  were 
able  to  provide  employment  for  about  one-half  million  families  (two  to 
three  million  persons)  by  1948. 2  However,  it  has  been  estimated3  that 
one-third  of  the  settlers  left  their  settlement  areas  a  year  after  they 
were  settled.  Poor  settlement  conditions  such  as  a  lack  of  physical 
capital  made  life  difficult  in  the  settlement  areas.  Therefore  a  land 
settlement  scheme  as  a  means  of  absorbing  "surplus"  labor  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sector  was  not  very  successful.  Efforts  to  establish  industries 
to  provide  jobs  for  the  rural  people  within  the  villages  failed  to  show 
impressive  results.  As  A.  J.  Grad  has  indicated: 

"Attempts  to  industrialize  the  villages  or  less  ambitious 
efforts  to  find  subsidiary  occupations  for  the  peasants 
cannot  accomplish  much  if  they  proceed  only  along  the 
traditional  lines  of  straw  mats,  ropes,  and  sandals,  miso 
and  rice  cleaning.  Desirable  as  such  establishments  are, 
they  will  not  help  peasants  to  expand  their  capital  and 
start  new  ventures."4 


1G. 

Saab,  op. 

dt._,  p.  15 

7-165. 

2R. 

P.  Dore, 

op.  cit.j  p. 

182-184. 

3a. 

J.  Grad, 

op.  cit.j  p. 

185-189. 

“a. 

J.  Grad, 

op.  oit.3  p. 

198-199. 
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However,  opinions  are  unanimous  that  Japan's  urban  industrialization 
had  largely  been  responsible  for  the  rapid  decline  of  the  agricultural 
labor  force  and  its  assimilation  by  the  non-agri cultural  sectors.1 


1R.  P.  Dore,  op.  cit.,  p.  189-190.  See  also  E.  Tuma,  op.  cit., 
p.  130-135. 


CHAPTER  V 


TYPE  III  LAND  REFORM 
Introduction 

Type  III  land  reform  is  advanced  and  advocated  by  contemporary 
socialist  countries.  The  reform  introduces  rapid  transformation  of  the 
existing  order  and  institutions.  In  Type  III  land  reform  the  ideology 
of  Marxism-Leninism  plays  an  important  role  in  all  reform  efforts. 

Type  III  land  reform  programs  have  been  carried  out  in  all  countries 

that  have  adopted  a  Marxist-Leninist  economic  system.  In  analyzing 

Type  III  land  reform  the  study  will  be  limited  to  the  land  reform  experiences 

of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

Obj  ectives 

The  economic  arguments  that  form  the  basis  of  Type  III  land 
reform  have  a  number  of  theoretical  premises.  Central  to  these  premises 
is  the  predilection  in  Marxism  for  the  doctrine  of  large-scale  production 
in  agriculture  as  in  manufacture.  According  to  this  doctrine  Agriculture 
Obeys  the  Laws  of  Concentration.  Marx  considered  small-scale  peasant 
farming  a  waste,  uneconomical,  and  in  the  face  of  industrial  expansion 
and  competition  with  plantation  or  large  scale  producers  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure.  Above  all,  Marx  reasoned,  the  natural  superiority  of  capitalist 
production  was  bound  to  have  the  effect,  serious  for  society  and  fatal 
for  the  peasant,  of  the  ’gradual  impoverishment  and  exhaustion  of  the 
soil'  subjected  to  cultivation  on  a  small  scale.  Marx  concluded  that 
capitalism,  science,  and  the  ’’interest  of  society”  all  combined  to 
'condemn  small  scale  peasant  farming  to  gradual  extinction,  without 
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appeal  and  without  mercy . ' 1 

These  theoretical  postulates  which  viewed  with  distrust  any¬ 
thing  of  small-scale  operation  in  agriculture  have  been  the  cornerstone 
of  land  reform  Type  III.  Collectives,  cooperatives,  state  farms,  and 
other  arrangements  possessing  the  character  of  ’’group"  tenures  and 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  large-scale  production  would  replace  small- 
scale  peasant  farming.  The  replacement  of  small  scale  farming  by 
large-scale  farming,  it  is  alleged,  would  not  only  destroy  all  elements 
that  give  rebirth  to  capitalism  but  would  also  increase  farming  efficiency 
and  mobilize  surpluses  for  faster  economic  growth.  As  Professor  Baran 
has  put  it: 

It  must  be  stressed  .  .  .  that  if  there  were  no  powerful 
reasons  for  the  desirability  of  collectivization  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  vital  need  for  the  mobilization  of  the  economic 
surplus  generated  in  agriculture  would  in  itself  render 
collectivization  undispensable .  By  transferring  the  disposal 
of  agricultural  output  from  individual  peasants  to  government 
supervised  collective  farm  managements,  collectivization 
destroys  the  basis  for  the  peasants'  resistance  to  the  "syphon¬ 
ing  off"  of  the  economic  surplus  .  .  .  until  such  mobilization 
has  become  possible,  the  scope  of  planning  and  development 
remains  limited.2 


*Marx  confirmed  this  when  he  asked  in  the  Communist  Manifesto: 
"Property  acquired  by  one’s  own  labor,  by  one's  own  effort  by  one’s  own 
merit!  Are  you  speaking  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  of  the  small  peasant 
property  which  was  before  the  bourgeoisie  property?  We  do  not  need  to 
do  away  with  it.  The  evolution  of  industry  has  done  and  is  daily  doing 
away  with  it.  .  ."  Marx  §  Engels,  Communist  Manifesto  (Geneva:  1948), 

p.  20-21. 

The  view  that  large-scale  production  was  superior  to  small- 
scale  production  was  first  challenged  by  the  prominent  Marxist  historian 
Karl  Kautsky.  He  wrote:  "It  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  the 
superiority  of  large  scale  agriculture  as  compared  with  small  holdings 
or  vice-versa;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  proves  to  be  more 
profitable,  all  according  to  social  conditions  prevailing."  K.  Kautsky, 
Bolshevism  At  A  Deadlock English  translation  (New  York:  International 
Publishers,  1931),  p.  34. 


2P.  Baran,  op,  cit p.  268-269. 
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Land  reform  Type  III  is  advocated  for  strong  social  and 
political  reasons.  The  land  reform  as  part  of  the  revolutionary  pro¬ 
cess  of  change  from  a  non-socialist  to  a  socialist  society  destroys  all 
forms  of  traditions  and  barriers  to  development.  It  also  helps  consol¬ 
idate  the  political  victory  achieved  through  the  alliance"^  of  the 
proletarian  and  peasant  ’'classes”  and  makes  it  possible  through  collec¬ 
tivization  to  bridge  the  gap  between  country  and  town  and  hence  between 
urban  and  rural  life. 

Methodology  of  Reform 

There  is  a  definite  series  of  steps  in  the  reform  process  of 
Type  III  land  reform.  The  land  reform  begins  with  the  redistribution  of 
the  land  to  peasant  farmers.  The  land  redistribution  measure  lasts  for 
a  brief  period  ranging  from  three  to  ten  years.  After  this  period  other 
methods  of  land  reform  gradually  take  over.  These  methods  include  the 
introduction  of  classical  cooperation,  the  establishment  of  more  or  less 
permanent  mutual  aid  teams,  land  pooling,  the  organization  of  collective 
farms,  and  eventually  the  establishment  of  agricultural  communes.  This 
cycle  of  reform  has  been  the  accepted  system  of  land  reform  in  all  the 


■^The  word  alliance  is  important.  It  is  basic  to  what  Professor 
Georgescu-Roegen  calls  "Leninist  opportunism"  as  regards  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  agrarian  and  peasant  problems.  In  the  New  Economic  Program 
Lenin  fully  accepted  and  endorsed  the  peasantry  as  an  ally  in  socialist 
reconstruction.  This  was  contrary  to  Marx's  views  on  the  peasant  ques¬ 
tion.  Marx  unlike  Lenin  considered  the  peasant  a  non-revolutionary 
class  that  has  to  be  directed  and  organized.  He  denounced  the  "idiocy 
of  rural  life,"  and  characterized  the  peasant  as  a  disquieting  creature 
who  tries  to  roll  back  the  wheels  of  history.  "Peasant  nations,"  Marx 
observed,  "are  formed  by  simple  addition  of  homologus  magnitudes  much 
as  potatoes  in  a  sack  form  for  a  sackful  of  potatoes."  Refer  K.  Marx, 
"The  Eighteenth  Brumaire  of  Louise  Napoleon,"  Selected.  Works,  ed.  by 
M.  Mischner  (New  York:  New  York  Publishers,  n.d.),  p.  415-416. 


f, 
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countries  that  adopted  Type  III  land  reform.  For  convenience  these 
steps  in  the  reform  will  be  discussed  under  two  distinct  headings  or 
groupings:  Land  redistribution,  and  Cooperation,  collectivization  and 
communization . 

Land  redistribution.  The  redistribution  of  land  to  landless 
tenants  or  other  farming  groups  is  primarily  a  transitional  policy 
measure  in  Type  III  land  reform.  It  is  a  political  move  designed  to 
rally  the  peasants  behind  the  new  political,  economic,  and  social  order. 
Land  redistribution  (generally  brought  about  through  direct  nationaliza¬ 
tion  without  compensation)1  only  lasts  until  the  legitimization  and 
consolidation  of  the  ’’new"  political  order. 

In  Type  III  land  reforms  political  and  ideological  motives 
dictate  the  development  of  policies  that  support  land  redistribution. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  land  redistribution  and  the  operation  of  a  large 
part  of  the  cultivated  area  by  peasant  proprietorship  lasted  for  over 
ten  years  after  the  October  revolution.  During  and  after  the  revolution 
much  of  the  land  redistributed  among  the  peasants  was  seized  from  rich 
land-owning  peasants.  For  example,  in  1929  the  area  of  grain  crops 
amounting  to  96.0  million  hectares  was  divided  as  follows:  1.5  million 


^and  redistribution  in  Type  III  land  reform  is  generally 
brought  about  through  direct  nationalization  of  the  land  without  compen¬ 
sation.  The  Chinese  land  reform  was  an  exception  to  this  rule  where 
landlords  who  cooperated  during  the  period  of  the  revolution  are  still 
being  paid  compensation  for  their  nationalized  land.  In  the  case  of 
the  soviet  reform  all  land  except  that  belonging  to  poor  peasants  and 
Cossacks  was  confiscated  without  compensation.  Refer  V.  Lenin,  The  Land 
Revolution  in  Russia  (London:  Johns  §  Co.  Ltd.,  1919),  from  Appendix, 
p.  17-19.  Also  refer  to  Li  Choh-Ming,  Economic  Development  of  Communist 
China  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1959),  p.  46-50. 
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hectares  in  state  farms,  3.4  million  in  collectives,  and  the  remaining 
91.1  million  hectares  in  individual  farms.1  The  situation  was  reversed 
by  1930  when  the  drive  to  classical  cooperation  and  collectivization 
took  place  on  a  mass  scale. 

The  same  process  of  land  redistribution  took  place  in  China. 

In  China  land  reform  was  promulgated  immediately  following  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Its  effect  was  to  dispossess  the  landowners  (defined  as  anyone 
with  over  18  hectares  of  land)  and  rich  peasants,  to  leave  most  of  the 
so-called  middle  peasants  untouched,  and  to  distribute  the  confiscated 
land  to  small  peasants  and  landless  laborers.2  At  the  same  time  the 
peasants  were  urged  to  form  cooperatives  for  supply,  marketing,  and 
credit  purposes.  This  process  of  reorganization  of  agriculture  lasted 
until  1952  when  exhortations  were  made  to  adopt  a  more  advanced  form  of 
cooperation  beginning  with  the  Mutual  Aid  Group.  It  is  not  clear  what, 
if  anything,  these  groups  actually  did  beyond  formalizing  the  sort  of 
help  in  harvesting  that  farmers  in  many  countries  give  to  one  another 
as  the  occasion  requires.  The  establishment  of  Mutual  Aid  Groups  in 
China  was  only  intended  to  last  until  members  were  prepared  to  pool 
their  land  and  cultivate  it  in  common  under  unified  management. 

During  land  redistribution  or  even  prior  to  land  redistribution, 
it  had  been  the  customary  rule  in  Type  III  land  reform  to  reduce  exorbitant 
land  rents  and  interest  rates,  invalidate  landlord-tenant  contracts  based 
on  serfdom,  and  nullify  rents  or  debts  in  arrears  incurred  before  the 

1A.  Boykov,  The  Development  of  the  Soviet  Economic  System 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1950),  p.  90. 

2Wu.  Yuan- Li,  An  Economic  Survey  of  China  (New  York:  Bookman 
Associates,  1956),  p.  6-8. 
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implementation  of  the  program  of  land  redistribution.1  These  policy 
measures  are  pursued  primarily  for  the  political  and  ideological  purpose 
of  getting  popular  support  from  the  middle  and  lower  income  peasants. 

As  a  result  of  these  policy  measures  the  peasants  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  unknown  to  them  in  the  past.  However,  such  a  high  standard  of 
living  becomes  short-lived  once  collectivization  is  underway  and  the 
terms  of  trade  between  the  state  and  agricultural  producers  are  adjusted 
to  give  the  state  a  power  to  extract  a  greater  portion  of  the  peasants’ 
surplus  product. 

Cooperation,  collectivization,  and  communization.  The  first 
step  of  collectivization  or  communization  is  to  carry  out  a  large-scale 
program  of  consolidation.  In  Type  III  land  reform  the  program  of  consoli¬ 
dation  involves  the  conversion  of  privately  or  cooperatively  held  lands 
into  large  units  of  collectives  or  communes.  Prior  to  or  concurrent 
with  consolidation  the  most  essential  measure  in  the  Type  III  land  reform 
process  involves  the  rapid  mechanization  of  the  agricultural  sector.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  total  number  of  tractors  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
1927  was  24,500.  By  the  end  of  1931  the  number  of  tractors  was  increased 
to  over  100,000. 2  In  China,  however,  the  argument  that  full  mechanization 
must  accompany  organized  farming  was  impractical  due  to  the  backwardness 

1 Refer  to  V.  Lenin,  The  Land  Revolution  In  Russia A  op.  cit.j 
Appendix  17-19.  Also  see  Chao -Kuo -Chun,  Agrarian  Policy  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  (New  Delhi:  Asia  Publishers  House,  1960),  p.  42-45. 

2L.  E.  Hubbard,  The  Economics  of  Soviet  Agriculture  (New  York: 
Macmillan  and  Co.  Ltd.  1939),  p.  110-111.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  half  of  these  tractors  were  imported.  During  the  period  of 
collectivization  the  Soviet  Union  was  importing  23,000  tractors  a  year. 
Domestic  annual  tractors  production  in  1927  has  been  estimated  at 
10,000.  M.  Dobb,  Soviet  Economic  Development  since  1917  (New  York: 

Oxford  University  Press,  1948),  p.  213. 
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of  the  country's  industries.  Until  1959  when  a  tractor  factory  was 
first  established,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  supply  of  improved  farm 
tools.  During  the  period  of  collectivization  (1953-1957)  three  million 
pieces  of  simple  wheel  plough  were  distributed  among  the  Chinese  peasants. 
By  1958,  the  period  when  the  communes  were  first  launched,  200  million 
pieces  of  farm  tools  were  improved,  including  twenty  million  tools  for 
irrigation  and  forty  million  innovated  farming  implements.1 

In  Type  III  land  reform  the  establishment  of  collectives,  state 
farms,2  communes,  and  other  forms  of  large-scale  farm  operation  led  to 
the  expansion  of  the  area  under  cultivation.  Such  an  expansion  is 
generally  brought  about  through  reclamation  and  consolidation.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  the  area  for  cultivation  increased  by  22  million  acres 
between  1930-1931. 3  To  date  this  expansion  has  not  stopped.  Similarly 
in  China  land  reclamation  and  consolidation  have  been  the  primary  sup¬ 
porting  measures  to  the  programs  of  collectivization  and  communization . 
However,  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  cultivable  area  has  been  reclaimed 
and  expanded.4 

In  Type  III  land  reform  it  is  recognized  that  the  absorption 
of  the  "surplus"  labor  in  agriculture  requires  the  expansion  of  industrial 
and  agro-industrial  projects.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Hubbard5  that 
over  12  million  rural  people  migrated  from  the  rural  areas  in  the  Soviet 
Union  between  1929-1935  to  work  in  industrial  projects  and  state  services. 


1 Chao -Kuo- Chun,  op.  cit.j  p.  188-189. 


2The  share  of  state  farms  in  total  agricultural  output  is  not 
significant  in  any  of  the  countries  that  implemented  Type  III  land  re¬ 
form.  For  the  purpose  of  our  analysis  further  discussion  on  state  farms 
will  be  disregarded. 


3 

4 

5 


L.  E.  Hubbard,  op.  cit 

P- 

112-113. 

Chao- Kuo- Chun,  op.  cit.3 

P- 

42-43. 

L.  E.  Hubbard,  op.  cit 

P- 

117-118. 
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Many  more  millions  were  absorbed  by  the  collectives  and  land  settlement 
projects.  Actual  figures  are  not  available  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  utilization  of  ’’surplus”  labor  in  China.  However,  Kuo-Chun  indicates 
that  through  the  initiation  of  industrial  projects  and  the  promotion  of 
labor  intensive  projects  like  irrigation,  afforestation,  reclamation, 
and  conservation,  higher  utilization  of  rural  labor  was  made  possible, 
the  extent  of  which,  according  to  Chun,  is  unparalleled  by  any  land 
reform  program.1 

The  psychological  mobilization  of  the  peasants  is  considered 
as  an  important  task  of  Type  III  land  reform,  especially  during  the 
periods  of  collectivization  and  communization.  Such  a  mobilization 
basically  involves  the  employment  of  methods  of  persuasion  through 
propaganda  and  indoctrination  based  on  the  Marxist-class  struggle.  When 
these  persuasive  approaches  fail  to  break  down  the  mores,  traditions, 
and  fatalistic  attitude  of  the  peasants,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  coercive 
methods  to  follow. 

Constant  organization  and  reorganization  of  strategies  to  deal 
with  the  peasant’s  ’’possessive”  attitude  to  land  has  been  important  in 
the  drive  to  socialized  agriculture  in  all  countries  that  implemented 
Type  III  land  reform.  Immediately  following  the  October  revolution 
attempts  to  collectivize  agriculture  were  met  by  stiff  peasant  resistance 
to  produce  more  or  sell  more  agricultural  products  to  the  non-agricultural 
urban  centres.  A  change  in  policies  ranging  from  a  change  in  slogans2 

1 Chao -Kuo -Chun,  op.  cit.,  p.  252-253. 

.  2It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  slogans  that  were  devised 
during  the  various  phases  of  the  land  reform.  To  win  political  power  the 
land  reform  slogan  was,  ’’together  with  the  whole  peasantry  against  the 
Tzar  and  landlords,  with  the  bourgeois  neutralized,  for  the  victory  of 
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to  the  adoption  of  transitional  measures  like  the  New  Economic  Policy 
(which  basically  reintroduced  the  free-enterprise  system)  had  to  be 
adopted.  Similarly  in  China  collectivization  of  farmland  which  followed 
immediately  after  its  redistribution  upset  the  farmers  who  value  land 
highly.  The  peasants  expressed  their  opposition  in  widespread  passive 
resistance  in  the  form  of  slaughter  of  livestock,  decreasing  work 
efforts,  evasion  of  delivery  norms,  and  exodus  from  the  country  to 
cities .  However  unlike  the  Soviets  who  resorted  to  limited  peasant  individual 
ownership  following  peasant  resistance,  the  Chinese  adopted  policy  measures 
containing  the  concepts  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward  which  led  to  communi- 
zation  of  the  agricultural  areas. 

This  vacillation  in  policy  can  be  used  to  support  the  view, 
as  Type  III  reformers  assert,  that  Type  III  land  reform  policies  are 
guided  by  dialectic  theory.  Progress,  Type  III  land  reformers  argue, 
is  obtained  by  moving  through  a  sequence  of  balance-imbalance-balance 
cycles.  This  strategy  involves  moving  to  the  extreme  position,  retreat¬ 
ing  when  necessary,  and  coming  to  rest  temporarily  at  a  position  still 
in  advance  of  the  original  position.  In  China  during  the  rapid  change 
from  cooperative  to  collectives,  private  plots  of  land  were  collectivized 
and  after  a  brief  period  returned  to  the  owners  to  be  operated  within 
the  frame  work  of  cooperatives.  The  peasants  were  now  conditioned  that 
cooperatives  were  acceptable  forms  of  farm  organization.  Walker* 1  believes 

the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution.*’  Once  political  power  was  achieved 
and  peasant  resistance  increased,  it  was  necessary  to  split  the  peasantry. 

The  slogan  to  serve  this  purpose  was,  ’’together  with  the  poor  peasantry 
against  the  capitalist  bourgeoisie  in  town  and  country  with  the  middle 
peasantry  neutralized  for  the  power  of  the  proletariat.”  Refer  to  J. 

Stalin,  Problems  of  Leninism  (Moscow:  F.L.P.H.,  1954),  p.  213-214. 

1K.  R.  Walker,  Planning  In  Chinese  Agriculture :  Socialization 
and  the  Private  Sector  (London:  Frank  Cass  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1965),  p.  93-98. 
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that  such  a  psychological  strategy  has  been  crucial  to  the  success  of 
Type  III  land  reform  policy  of  collectivizing  agriculture. 


^valuation  of  Reform  Effects 

The  most  salient  characteristic  of  Type  III  land  reform  programs 
in  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  their  close  coordination  with 
a  long-range  socio-economic  program.  In  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
other  countries  that  adopted  Type  III  land  reform  program,  land  redistri¬ 
bution  was  used  to  remove  the  power  of  the  landed  gentry.  The  land 
reform  established  cooperatives,  collectives,  communes,  and  other  forms 
of  large-scale  farm  operation  to  act  as  primary  mediums  for  capital 
accumulation  to  support  the  overall  process  of  i ndustrialization . 

In  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  village  life  was  affected 
by  the  land  reform.  Chun1  has  indicated  that  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  Chinese  peasant  in  1958  was  9.7  percent  higher  than  in  1957.  There 
has  also  been  a  vigorous  expansion  in  social  services.  Educational 
methods  were  developed  to  eliminate  illiteracy  in  rural  China.  As 
Chou- Kuo  Chun  has  indicated: 

"With  the  help  of  new  alphabets  and  the  simplification  of 
the  Chinese  ideographic  characters,  it  was  found  that 
peasants  and  workers  could  learn  the  alphabets  and  its  use 
in  spelling  in  an  average  of  12  hours.  They  can  go  on  to 
complete  the  course  for  learning  1,500  words  (a  criterion 
of  being  literate)  in  about  45  hours.  In  the  old  days,  some 
400  hours  were  needed  to  complete  such  a  course."2 


1The  purchasing  power  in  rural  China  increased  from  8.1  billion 
Yuan  in  1950  to  19.1  billion  Yuan  at  the  end  of  1956  and  to  over  28 
billion  Yuan  in  1958.  The  total  amount  of  saving  deposits  in  rural  China 
increased  from  1,190  million  Yuan  (One  U.S.  dollar  is  equal  to  2.355  Yuan) 
in  1957,  to  4,150  million  Yuan  in  1959.  Refer  to  Chao-Kuo  Chun,  op,  oit.j 
p.  266-272. 

2Chou-Kuo  Chun,  op,  eit.j  p.  239. 
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Recreational  and  sanitary  facilities  have  also  improved.  Networks  of 
film  projection  teams,  clubs,  cultural  organizations,  libraries,  and 
clinics  were  widely  promoted  in  collectives  and  communes.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  illiteracy  was  completely  eradicated  quickly  and  efficiently. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  social  services,  schools,  clinics, 
nurseries,  and  clubs  in  the  rural  areas,  though  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  how  far  these  depend  on  the  revenues  of  the  collective  farm. 

The  mechanization  of  agriculture  has  affected  the  technical 
efficiency  of  the  collective  farms  in  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  1928-1933  the  average  grain  yield  was  7.5  centners  per  hectare 
and  during  1928-1937  (the  period  of  collectivization)  the  average  yield 
was  9.1  centners,  an  increase  of  21.3  percent.  However,  J.  A.  Kershaw1 
and  N.  Jasny2  have  indicated  that  a  good  part  of  the  increase  of  21 
percent  was  brought  about  by  'the  fact  that  1931  was  one  of  the  worst 
grain  years  in  Russian  history  and  1937  the  best.'  When  these  two  abnor¬ 
mal  years  are  eliminated,  the  annual  averages  become  7.7  centners  per 
hectare  for  1928-1932  and  8.5  centners  per  hectare  for  1933-1937,  which 
is  an  increase  of  10  percent.  In  China  production  of  grain  (rice,  wheat, 
potatoes,  soybeans,  and  barley)  increased  by  34.4  percent  between  1949- 
1950.  Production  of  industrial  crops  (cotton,  jute,  Kenaf,  cured  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  peanuts,  sugar  beets,  and  rapeseed)  increased  by  47.1  percent 
between  1949-1955.  Production  of  livestock  (horses,  cattle  and  buffalo, 
mules,  donkeys,  sheep  and  goats,  and  hogs)  increased  by  41.2  percent 

•^J.  A.  Kershaw,  "The  Economics  of  Soviet  Agriculture,"  Project 
Rand:  Research  Memorandum  (Washington:  The  Rand  Corporation,  United 
States  Air  Force,  1950),  p.  11-15. 

2N.  Jasny,  The  Socialized  Agriculture  of  the  U.SfS.R . ;  Plans 
and  Performance  (Stanford,  California:  Stanford  University  Press,  1949), 
p.  502-532. 
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between  1949-1957. 1 

Collectivization  of  agriculture  has  affected  labor  productivity 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  N.  Jasny2  calculated  the  increase  in  farm  labor 
productivity  (output  per  man-year)  to  be  between  25  and  50  percent  for 
the  period  1928-1938.  However,  Jasny  has  indicated  that  farm  labor 
productivity  per  work-hour  did  not  increase  (1928-1938)  and  may  have 
declined  considering  the  fact  that  the  working  time  was  increased  from 
137  days  to  200  days  during  the  same  period.  In  China  farm  labor 
productivity  (output  per  head)  has  increased.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
farm  labor  productivity  per  work  hour  has  increased. 

In  Type  III  land  reform  the  policy  of  investment  consistently 
favors  diverting  agricultural  surpluses  to  investment  (industrial)  goods, 
with  the  standard  of  living  held  fairly  constant.  Such  a  policy  has 
been  responsible  for  the  high  rate  of  industrialization  attained  in  both 
countries.  However,  the  policy  of  high  rate  of  reinvestment  (supported 
by  collectivization)  has  been  disastrous  in  both  human  and  material 
terms  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  country’s  agricultural  production  has 
taken  years  to  recover  and  in  some  respects  has  not  fully  recovered  yet. 
The  lack  of  sufficient  incentive  to  collective  members  and  the  rigidity 
of  central  planning  have  contributed  much  to  the  lag  in  efficiency  in 
agricultural  production.  Chinese  policy  makers  have  been  successful  in 
learning  from  the  weaknesses  of  their  predecessors — the  Soviets.  The 
programs  of  collectivization  and  communi z at i on  in  China  did  not  require 
political  authoritarianism  on  a  scale  required  by  the  Soviets. 

^hao-Kuo  Chun,  Agrarian  Policies  of  Mainland  China  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1963),  p.  122-124. 

2N.  Jasny,  op.  cit p.  669-676. 


CHAPTER  VI 


TIME,  SCALE,  LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY, 

AND  CAPITAL  FORMATION  UNDER  TYPE 
I,  II,  AND  III  LAND  REFORMS 

Despite  some  similarities1  in  their  objectives  and  processes  all 
the  three  types  of  land  reforms  have  varying  effects  on  the  economic 
indicators  of  time,  scale  of  operation,  labor  productivity,  and  capital 
formation.  All  three  types  of  land  reforms  have  different  time  horizons 
in  their  influence  on  labor  mobility,  capital  formation,  and  agricultural 
productivity.  Type  I  land  reform  has  the  longest  planning  and  implemen¬ 
tation  time  horizon.2  The  reform  methodologies  do  not  permit  a  signifi¬ 
cant  degree  of  mechanization  in  agriculture  or  in  industry.  The  rate 
of  capital  formation,  hence  of  employment  is  slow  in  the  non- agricultural 
sector.  The  agricultural  population  thus  tends  to  stick  to  agriculture 
indefinitely,  and  this  phenomena  simultaneously  exerts  a  downward  pressure 
on  agricultural  wages  by  increasing  the  supply  of  labor  and  an  upward 
pressure  on  rents  by  increasing  the  demand  for  land.3  These  contradic¬ 
tions  in  and  obstacles  to  economic  growth  can  be  overcome  through  the 
processes  of  Type  I  land  reform  only  at  the  expense  of  time — ranging 
from  one  to  three  centuries. 

Type  II  land  reform  takes  from  ten  to  thirty  years  to  achieve 
the  positive  results  sought  by  the  land  reform.  The  land  reform  in  Japan 
took  ten  years  or  less  to  show  its  positive  effects  on  the  Japanese 

^efer  to  Appendix  D. 

.  2Refer  to  page  21  of  this  thesis. 

3This  analysis  primarily  applies  to  countries  with  low  land- 
labor  ratio. 
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economy.1  Japan's  highly  mobile  pre-reform  stage  of  economic  growth 
and  the  efficient  planning  and  execution  of  the  land  reform  program  have 
been  factors  which  aided  the  successes  of  the  land  reform.  In  Egypt, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  low  level  of  pre-reform's  stage  of  economic 
growth,  faulty  planning,  policy  contradictions  in  implementing  land 
reform,  and  the  uneasy  political  and  social  climate  in  the  country  have 
been  factors  in  prolonging  the  time  horizon  necessary  to  achieve  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  land  reform. 

After  the  implementation  of  Type  III  land  reform  it  takes  five 
to  ten  years  to  recover  to  pre-reform  level  of  production.  Many  more 
years  have  to  elapse  before  the  Marxist  motto  of  making  rural  life  as 
urban  as  possible  can  be  realized.  The  pre-reform's  stage  of  economic 
growth,  the  scope  of  planning  and  execution  of  reform,  the  rate  at  which 
agricultural  surpluses  are  used  for  investments  outside  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sector  are  the  primary  factors  which  influence  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  to  implement  Type  III  land  reform. 

It  can  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  higher  the 
pre-reform's  stage  of  economic  growth,  the  less  time  and  effort  it  takes 
to  undertake  successful  land  reform.  However,  lower  "stage  of  growth" 
as  an  obstacle  to  successful  implementation  of  land  reform  can  be 
overcome,  to  a  greater  degree,  through  efficient  and  close  coordination, 
planning,  and  execution  of  land  reform  programs. 

The  effects  of  land  reforms  on  capital  formation,  labor  produc¬ 
tivity  and  scale  of  operation  are  closely  interrelated.  In  Type  I  land 
reform  scale  of  operation  is  unaffected  due  to  several  reasons:  land 


^efer  to  page  32  of  this  thesis. 
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redistribution  does  not  take  place;  land  settlement  projects  are  not 
attempted;  and  no  program  of  integration  of  agriculture  and  industry  (so 
that  agriculture  can  contribute  to  industrial  development  and  industry 
can  enhance  agriculture  by  absorbing  surplus  labor)  takes  place.1 
Except  for  the  latifundias  agricultural  production  in  Type  I  land  reform 
is  based  on  small-scale  farming,  either  because  of  inheritance  or 
population  pressure.  Such  a  policy  of  small-scale  farming  is  tolerated 
in  Type  I  land  reform,  diminishing  the  possibilities  of  mechanization  in 
agriculture,  arresting  capital  formation,  and  sustaining  the  rigidity 
of  labor  mobility. 

In  Type  II  land  reform  scale  of  operation  is  affected  and  farms 
(producer  cooperatives)  enjoying  the  benefits  of  large-scale  operation 
are  established.2  Type  II  land  reform  also  introduces  the  use  of 
machinery,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  pesticides,  all  of  which  are 
contingent  upon  large-scale  operation.  Although  no  policy  was  developed 
to  effectively  integrate  agriculture  and  industry  in  Japan  and  Egypt, 
there  was  a  rise  in  per-acre  productivity  in  both  countries.  However 
settlement  schemes  did  not  achieve  favorable  results  in  both  Japan  and 
Egypt  due  to  high  costs  of  settlement  and  reclamation.  The  movement  of 
surplus  labor  away  from  agriculture  was  not  uniform  in  Type  II  land 
reform;  the  absorption  of  surplus  agricultural  labor  was  faster  in  Japan 
than  in  Egypt,  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  Japan  has  been  an  industrial 
power  prior  to  the  reform.  Agriculture  generates  capital  formation  in 
Type  II  land  reform.  However,  in  Egypt  the  peasants  doubled  and  tripled 

^efer  to  page  23of  this  thesis. 

2Refer  to  page  32  of  this  thesis. 
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consumption  of  farm  products,  maintaining  if  not  lowering  the  rate  of 
capital  formation.  This  suggests  that  a  land  reform  program  of  land 
redistribution  can  have  negative  results  in  capital  formation  unless  the 
peasants'  agricultural  surplus  is  diverted  to  a  program  of  industriali¬ 
zation  . 

In  Type  III  land  reform  scale  of  operation  was  altered 
throughout  the  agrarian  structure  to  fit  the  ideological  and  development 
scheme  of  socialized  agriculture.  Mechanization  in  agriculture  was 
accelerated,  surplus  labor  in  agriculture  was  absorbed  by  industry  or 
by  agriculture  through  land  settlement  projects.1  Total  agricultural 
output  increased,  and  agricultural  surpluses  were  expropriated  and  re¬ 
invested  in  investment  goods  to  accelerate  capital  formation. 

It  can  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  large-scale  farm 
operation  is  a  necessary  factor,  but  not  the  sole  determining  criteria 
for  rapid  absorption  of  surplus  labor  and  capital  formation.  Immediately 
after  land  reform  productivity  per  acre  increases  as  long  as  the  two 
extremes  of  scale  of  operation  (small  and  large  inefficient  farms)  are 
avoided.  Whenever  the  scale  of  operation  is  considered  in  land  reform, 
the  attitude  of  the  peasants  towards  large-scale  farm  operation  or  group 
tenure,  the  employment  of  incentive  techniques,  the  availability  of 
adequate  market  pressure  on  agriculture  to  stimulate  improvement  in 
production,  and  the  availability  of  modern  agricultural  implements  should 
be  considered. 

Furthermore,  the  experiences  of  Type  II  and  Type  III  land 
reforms  suggest  that  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  land  reform,  industriali¬ 
zation  must  be  accelerated  as  an  alternative  source  of  employment  to  which 

1  Refer  to  page  41. 
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surplus  labor  could  be  transferred.  Unless  a  policy  of  inter-dependence 
of  agriculture  and  industry  is  developed  and  commercial  opportunities 
established,  agricultural  surplus  labor  cannot  be  absorbed  and  capital 
formation  cannot  be  generated.  However,  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments  are  not  the  sole  absorbers  of  surplus  labor.  Opening  new 
land  (if  available)  can  raise  the  effective  land/labor  ratio  and  provide 
employment  for  the  ’’surplus"  laborers. 


CHAPTER  VII 


TAXATION,  INVESTMENT,  COMPENSATION 

Taxation 

Land  reform  policies  require  the  implementation,  simultaneously 
of  tax  reforms  to  achieve  short-term  and  long-term  economic  goals .  Co¬ 
ordination  between  land  reform  and  tax  reform  can  help  increase  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  stimulate  the  process  of  land  redistribution,  and 
widen  the  tax  paying  base.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  impacts  of  both 
the  regulatory  and  revenue  forms  of  agricultural  taxation  on  land  reform 
in  Ethiopia  is  made  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Regulatory  Aspects  of  Agricultural  Taxation 

Simultaneous  to  the  implementation  of  the  land  reform  program 
in  Ethiopia,  specific  tax  measures  could  be  applied  to  enhance  the  will 
to  work  of  landowners.  In  some  countries,  particularly  in  those 
countries  that  undertook  Type  III  land  reform,  the  amount  of  work-days 
per  year  was  increased  primarily  through  compulsory  measures.  In 
Ethiopia,  however,  special  taxes  to  increase  the  farmer's  incentive  to 
work  more  could  be  instituted  by  levying  the  annual  land  tax  on  the 
basis  of  a  standard  assessment  keyed  to  the  average  productive  capacity 
of  the  land.  Such  a  tax  exempts  output  which  exceeds  the  standard 
assessment.  However,  the  application  of  this  form  of  taxation  requires, 
as  a  precondition,  the  classification  of  the  land  in  terms  of  its 
productive  capacity  for  different  crops  and  different  growing  conditions 
Immediately  after  land  reform  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
state  to  provide  special  export  tax  concessions  to  increase  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  crops  with  high  foreign  exchange  earnings .  Ethiopia  has 
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always  encountered  problems  in  its  balance  of  payments.  Ethiopia's 
unfavorable  trade  pattern  will  continue  to  exist  even  after  the  implementa- 
'  tion  of  the  land  reform  unless  special  export  tax  concessions  are  instituted. 
Coffee  is  the  major  foreign  exchange  earning  crop  in  Ethiopia.  Low 
rates  of  export  taxes  for  the  high  grades  of  coffee  and  high  rates  for 
the  low  grades  of  coffee  can  provide  a  substantial  incentive  in  improving 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  coffee  grown  and  delivered.  Such  a  tax 
policy  measure  can  also  be  extended  to  include  other  crops  with  high 
potential  in  foreign-exchange  earnings.  For  example,  export  tax  holidays 
can  be  provided  to  the  production  of  oil  crops  whose  demand  on  the  inter¬ 
national  market  has  steadily  increased  in  the  past  two  decades. 

Following  or  with  the  implementation  of  the  land  reform  regula¬ 
tory  agricultural  taxation  can  increase  land  use.  A  penalty  tax  can 
encourage  cultivation  of  idle  land  and  promote  land  improvement.  Tax 
deductions  can  be  applied  to  the  improvement  programs  of  land  reclamation, 
conservation,  access,  drainage  and  irrigation.1  Incentive  taxation  policy 
has  been  applied  in  many  countries  that  instituted  land  tenure  adjustments.2 

In  conjunction  with  land  reform,  a  product  pricing  policy  must 
be  developed  to  encourage  farmers  to  market  their  production.  However, 
it  is  possible  that  prices  may  fail  to  induce  the  farmers  to  market 
their  produce  due  to  inflation  and  market  size  limitations.  Under  these 

^•R.  Barlow  and  V.  W.  Johnson,  op.  cit.  3  p.  397-398. 

2W.  W.  Heller,  "The  Use  of  Agricultural  Taxation  for  Incentive 
Purposes,"  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Agricultural  Taxation  and 
Economic  Development  3  ed.  by  H.  Wald,  J.  Froomkin  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 

Harvard  University  Press,  1954),  p.  225-227. 
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circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  government  to  adopt  a 
mandatory  crop  delivery  obligation  with  the  coloration  of  a  tax.1 

Revenue  Aspects  of  Agricultural  Taxation 

International  sources  of  capital  for  land  reform  or  post-land 
reform  purposes  are  limited.  Financing  the  reform  and  allied  invest¬ 
ments  therefore  depends  on  domestic  taxation  measures. 

A  classification  of  land  taxation  as  developed  by  Wald  indicates 
that  there  are  four  systems  of  land  taxation.  Three  of  the  four  systems 
of  land  taxation  are  revenue  producing  forms  of  taxation.  In  the  first 
system  of  land  tax  assessment  the  rental  value  of  the  land  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  either  the  capital  value  or  the  annual  payment  for  the  use 
of  the  land.  This  system's  practical  difficulty  is  in  keeping  statisti¬ 
cal  records  and  in  the  problems  of  making  accurate  calculations. 

The  second  system  of  land  tax  assessment  is  to  assess  the 
income  value  of  the  land  as  the  gross  yield,  net  yield  (after  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  operating  expenses)  or  on  the  yield  which  is  actually  marketed. 
This  system  is  difficult  to  apply  in  Ethiopia.  Problems  of  estimating 
yields,  making  deductions  of  farmers'  expenses  with  poor  statistical 
tools  would  make  the  system  impractical . 

In  the  third  system  of  land  tax  assessment  the  land  tax  may  be 
levied  solely  on  the  area  of  holding.  This  system  of  land  taxation  is 
usually  combined  with  a  system  of  classification  of  land,  under  which 

^here  are  two  policy  alternatives  in  which  this  proposal  could 
be  enforced:  The  delivery  of  crops  to  the  market  can  be  based  on  the 
amount  of  land  that  the  farmer  has  in  use.  A  farmer  with  more  land 
delivers  more  grains  to  the  market  at  a  uniform  price;  Or,  the  government 
can  establish  a  special  marketing  agency  which  will  purchase  the  farmers' 
produce  (after  the  farmer  has  delivered  the  minimum  delivery  quota)  at 
a  price  higher  than  the  marketing  rate.  Ibid.  ^  p.  259-261. 
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like  Ethiopia  for  example,  different  rates  are  prescribed  for  different 
categories  of  land.1  This  system  of  land  tax  would  be  more  practical 
for  Ethiopia.  It  is  simple  to  apply  and  it  does  not  require  a  high 
level  of  rural  literacy  that  the  other  systems  require.  It  has  low 
administrative  cost  because  it  does  not  require  a  skilled  administrative 
staff. 

However,  there  are  difficulties  to  overcome  and  improvement  to 
be  made  in  using  the  land  area  as  a  basis  of  taxation  in  Ethiopia.  The 
land  should  be  classified.2  Land  registration  should  be  improved.  Once 
the  land  is  properly  classified,  progressive  land  taxation  could  be 
introduced  as  an  instrument  of  taxing  peasants  according  to  their  amount 
of  holding. 

The  development  of  tax  policies  in  relation  to  land  and  land 
use  in  Ethiopia  will  dictate  the  need  to  train  and  place  tax  officials 
in  different  ecological  regions  of  the  country.  These  officials  should 
be  trained  in  the  methodology  of  assessing  taxable  value  of  the  land. 

It  would  be  advisable,  however,  to  separate  the  process  of  tax  assessment 
from  that  of  tax  collection. 

A  study  made  by  the  government  of  Ethiopia  showed  in  1962  that 
with  minor  improvements  in  cadastrate  and  land  registration, 3  land  revenue 


1J.  Lawrence,  H.  Mann,  "Land  Taxation  in  Ethiopia,"  Land  Policy 
Project  1964  (Addis  Ababa:  F.A.O.,  1964),  p.  10-12. 

2For  a  brief  discussion  on  land  classification  and  taxation 
refer  to  W.  G.  Murray  and  E.  Scholtes,  "Economic  Rating  of  Soils  for  Tax 
Assessment,"  Journal  of  Farm  Economics  (August  1954),  p.  483-499. 

30nly  a  small  percentage — approximately  five  percent  —  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  country  is  registered.  Registration  of  land  in 
Ethiopia,  particularly  in  the  tenure  system  where  the  landlord-tenant 
system  is.  in  practice,  denotes  the  classification  of  the  land  into  "Gasha." 
One  "Gasha"  is  equivalent  to  forty  acres.  For  information  on  the  amount 
of  land  area  registered  in  Ethiopia  refer  to  Appendix  B,  Table  10. 
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could  be  increased  by  four  or  five  times  the  then  annual  return.1  It 
is  also  estimated2  that  a  land  tenure  reform  which  reinstitutes  to 
state  treasuries  revenues  from  Gult  lands  and  church  lands  can  increase 
annual  land  revenue  by  more  than  five  times  the  1962  level. 

Investment 

Investment  as  a  post-land  reform  program  involves  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  human  capital  and  the  addition  of  physical  capital  to  national 
assets.  The  improvement  of  both  forms  of  capital  is  decisive  to  economic 
growth  after  a  land  reform  has  been  carried.  In  recent  years  great 
emphasis  and  recognition  have  been  given  to  the  important  role  that  a 
high  quality  human  capital  plays  in  economic  growth.  T.  W.  Schultz3  has 
indicated  that  in  the  economic  development  of  the  advanced  countries 
output  has  increased  at  a  higher  rate  than  can  be  explained  by  an  increase 
in  only  the  inputs  of  labor  and  capital.  The  improvement  in  human 
capital  is  an  a  priori  factor  to  economic  growth. 

Once  a  land  reform  program  has  been  launched  in  Ethiopia,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  work  out  ways  and  means  to  qualitatively  increase 
human  capital.  In  this  scheme  an  adult  education  program  should  receive 
the  first  priority.  Adult  education  in  combination  with  mass  education 
must  be  designed  to  introduce  new  knowledge  and  skills  in  such  fields  as 
cooperative  organization,  health  and  nutrition,  fami ly  planning,  farming, 
citizenship,  and  community  development.4  Simultaneously  a  literacy 

^or  information  on  revenue  from  land  taxation  in  1962  refer  to 
Appendix  B,  Table  11. 

2J.  Lawrence,  H.  Mann,  op.  cit.3  p.  20-32. 

3T.  W.  Schultz,  "Investment  in  Human  Capital,"  American  Economic 
Review  Volume  XXXVIII  (March  1961),  p.  6-7. 

4See,  Final  Report:  Conference  of  African  States  on  The  Develop- 
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program  designed  to  teach  peasants  to  read,  write,  and  do  simple  arith¬ 
metic  should  be  instituted. 

Peasant  life  has  always  been  isolated  from  the  centres  and 
attractions  of  a  non-peasant  civilization  and  culture.  Old  attitudes 
and  traditional  values  dominating  peasant  life  and  environment  act  as 
obstacles  to  modernization.  Experience  obtained  by  countries  that  have 
carried  out  successful  land  reforms  indicates  that  a  mass  adult  education 
program  has  been  of  crucial  importance  both  for  reasons  of  increased 
productivity  as  well  as  for  social  and  political  stability.1  Many  land 
reform  programs  (Egypt,  for  example)  suffered  setbacks  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  adult  education  or  other  significant  programs  that  increase 
the  quality  of  human  capital  were  absent.2 

Another  component  of  the  strategy  of  increasing  the  quality  of 
human  capital  is  investment  in  establishing  the  system  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  Science,  mathematics,  and  other  manipulative  skills  need  to  be 
provided  at  all  levels  of  formal  education.  As  Professor  Harbinson  has 
indicated : 

.  .  .  this  [organization  of  formal  education]  calls  for  giving 
priority  to  investment  in  and  development  of  broad  secondary 
education.  It  requires  that  the  cost  of  universal  primary 
education  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  by  applying  new  technologies 
which  can  make  effective  use  of  relatively  untrained  teachers 
and  which  can  multiply  the  contribution  of  a  very  small  but 


merit  of  Education  in  Africa  (Addis  Ababa:  U.N.E.S.C.O.  ,  15-25  May  1961), 
p.  10-40. 

^or  example  read  L.  Huberman  and  P.  Swreezy,  Cuba :  Anatomy  of 
a  Revolution  (New  York:  Monthly  Review  Press,  1961),  p.  77-133. 

2S.  Gadalla,  Land  Reform  In  Relation  to  Social  Development: 
Egypt  (Columbia:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1963),  p.  94-95. 
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strategic  group  of  highly  trained  professionals.  Finally 
in  the  area  of  higher  education,  the  strategy  stresses  the 
need  for  giving  priority  to  investment  in  intermediate-level 
training  institutions  and  the  scientific  and  engineering 
faculties  of  universities.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
production  of  liberally  educated  persons  should  be  neglected.1 

The  extension  of  formal  education  to  all  rural  areas  in  Ethiopia 
is  a  long-run  objective.  Especially  in  the  first  few  years  after  land 
reform,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  informal  education  of  adult  and  mass 
literacy  programs.2 

Health  programs  (the  establishment  of  clinics,  hospitals, 
demonstration  of  techniques  of  preventive  medicine,  and  sewage  disposal) 
are  among  the  most  important  measures  that  increase  the  quality  of  human 
capital.  To  a  peasantry  whose  life  has  always  been  full  of  misfortunes, 
"there  is  no  program  that  can  do  as  much  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  to 
dramatize  what  the  future  may  hold  in  store  as  do  health  programs."3 

The  organizing  of  adult,  informal,  formal  education,  or  health 
programs  should  emphasize  self  reliance  at  all  levels  of  community 
organization.  Government  financial  resources  are  limited  and  every  rural 
community  should  be  provided  with  specific  plans  to  lift  itself  by  its 
own  bootstraps. 


1F.  Harbinson,  "Human  Resources  Development  Planning  In  Modern¬ 
ising  Economies,"  International  Ldbov  Review ,  Vol.  LXXXV,  No.  5  (May 
1962),  p.  2-24. 

2G.  Meier,  Leading  Issues  in  Development  Economics  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1964),  p.  271-272. 

3H.  Fein,  Health  and  Economic  Development  (London:  Green  Publica¬ 
tions,  1964) ,  p.  2-3. 
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So  far  attention  has  been  paid  to  human  capital  alone.  Invest¬ 
ment  in  physical  capital,  particularly  the  reorganization  of  the  credit 
system,  is  a  necessary  factor  after  land  reform.  The  importance  of 
credit  as  a  restrictive  or  accelerative  factor  of  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  (depending  on  its  availability  in  correct  forms  and  in  the  correct 
measure)  has  always  been  recognized.1  Improvements  in  production  and 
marketing  depend  on  a  well  coordinated  credit  program. 

However,  before  earmarking  funds  for  investment,  the  government 
should  develop  a  policy  to  be  a  guiding  and  qualifying  factor  for  settling 
loan  conditions  and  interest  rates.  Loans  should  be  issued  to  farmers 
on  the  basis  of  their  income  expectations,  or  income  opportunity  targets. 
Even  after  land  reform  there  will  be  three  income  categories  of  farm 
operators  —  low,  medium,  and  high  income  farmers  —  requiring  short,  medium, 
and  long-term  loans  respectively.2 

For  low  income  farmers  in  Ethiopia  the  income  opportunity  target 
may  be  related,  initially,  to  attaining  a  family  income  sufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  food  and  minimum  cash  surplus  for  acquiring  basic 
clothing  and  service  needs.  Such  targets  may  be  termed  as  "basic  minimum 

1V.  Johnson,  "Financing  Land  Redistribution,"  Proceedings  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Agricultural  and  Cooperative  Credit  (Berkeley, 
California,  1952),  p.67-75. 

2  Such  a  proposition  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  low  or 
medium  income  farmers  obtaining  long-term  loans.  When  long-term  loans 
are  issued  to  low  or  medium  income  farmers  the  quantity  and  repayment 
period  of  such  a  loan  will  be  determined  by  the  income  expectation  of  the 
farmers  receiving  the  loan. 
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income  targets.”  These  targets  can  be  attained  by  seasonal,  short-term 
loans.  Village  institutions  can  be  used  for  distributing  these  loans 
and  for  arranging  guarantees  for  repayment  of  loans.  The  planning  and 
implementation  of  short-term  loans  involves  considerable  expenditure 
in  the  form  of  interest  and  service  costs.  The  government  is  expected 
to  subsidize  the  peasant  to  the  extent  of  these  costs,  or  part  of  these 
costs,  on  capital  offered  as  short-term  loans.  The  repayment  period  of 
short-term  loans  will  be  between  one  and  two  years,  assuming  that  the 
"basic  minimum  income  target"  will  be  fulfilled  within  one  two-year 
period . 

Once  the  "basic  minimum  income  target"  has  been  reached  medium 
term  loans  are  required  to  attain  what  can  be  termed  as  "transitional 
income  target".  This  target  should  have  some  bearing  on  the  income 
capacity  of  farmers  to  purchase  livestock,  modern  agricultural  implements, 
and  other  capital  requisites  for  production.  The  "transitional  income 
target"  can  be  attained  by  medium-term  loans .  Under  normal  harvest  con¬ 
ditions  medium-term  loans  should  be  repayable  within  a  period  of  five  to 
ten  years,  assuming  that  the  "transitional  income  target"  will  be  reached 
within  this  period.  The  farmers  should  bear  a  large  part  of  the  interest 
and  service  costs  of  the  loans  they  receive. 

After  the  "transitional  income  target"  has  been  reached,  long¬ 
term  loans  should  be  provided  to  attain  the  ultimate  yardstick  of  equal 
income  opportunity  (or  what  can  be  termed  as  "equal  income  target")  to 
that  enjoyed  by  urban  labor  in  cities.  Long-term  loans  can  be  used  for 
diverse  purposes  such  as  for  payments  associated  with  compensation,  for 
acquiring  heavy  equipment  for  farming,  and  for  expenditures  associated 
with  social  overhead  capital  investments.  The  repayment  period  of  long¬ 
term  loans  will  be  between  ten  and  forty  years,  assuming  that  the  "equal 
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income  target"  would  be  reached  at  the  end  of  the  period.  In  long-term 
loans  the  farmers  should  bear  all  the  interest  and  service  costs.  Long¬ 
term  loans  and  the  accompanying  costs  should  help  or  force  the  farmers 
to  understand  the  necessity  for  increasing  income  above  the  planned 
"equal  income  target."  Once  the  peasants  pass  the  "equal  income  target," 
they  should  be  considered  as  having  reached  the  "take-off"  stage  when 
rural  communities  are  sufficiently  strong  to  seek  further  capital  for 
additional  production  resources  apart  from  government  financing.1 

Compensation 

There  is  a  consensus  among  land  reform  scholars  that  compensa¬ 
tion  in  land  reform  is  a  political  issue.  However,  compensation  in 
land  reform  should  not  be  disregarded  if  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  ’land 
problem'  is  sought. 

In  the  countries  that  have  undertaken  Type  II  and  Type  III  land 
reform,  policy  measures  regarding  compensation  have  failed  for  one  or 
more  of  three  reasons.  First,  politics  is  given  priority  over  economics 
in  policy  formulation  of  compensation  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  exist¬ 
ing  market  prices  of  land  as  a  basis  for  assessing  land  values  for 
compensation.  When  land  value  assessment  is  based  on  existing  or  above¬ 
market  prices,  the  policy  fails  to  achieve  its  objective  because  market 
prices  of  land  prior  to  land  reform  are  generally  monopoly  prices. 

This  compensation  policy  over-rewards  the  compensation  recipients  or 

1The  "equal  income  target"  can  be  reached  if  the  investment 
policy  is  organized  to  encourage  the  parallel  development  of  urban  and 
rural  sectors.  The  urban  sector  should  not  be  allowed  to  develop  at  the 
expense  of  or  detriment  to  the  growth  of  the  rural  sector. 
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former  landowners.  On  the  other  hand,  when  land  value  levels  for  compen¬ 
sation  are  assessed  at  far  below  the  market  price  of  land,  the  policy 
sharply  reduces  the  investment  capacity  of  former  landowners,  who  may 
represent  the  sole  entrepreneurship  of  a  country.  These  difficulties 
suggest  that  as  a  criterion  for  determining  land  value  levels  for  compen¬ 
sation  market  prices  are  inadequate  and  should  not  be  considered  in 
Ethiopia . 

Second,  the  land  reform  experience  of  Japan  and  Egypt,  for 
instance,  suggests  that  adequate  measures  were  not  taken  to  safeguard 
compensation  recipients  from  inflationary  effects.  Inflation  that  follows 
enactment  of  land  reform  legislation  reduces  the  real  value  of  compensa¬ 
tion  payments  below  land  values.  When  the  plan  of  compensation  is  devised 
in  Ethiopia,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  long-run  effects  of 
inflation. 

Third,  compensation  has  been  based  on  land  values  as  assessed 
for  tax  purposes.  Where  assessed  values  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
compensation  (Egypt) ,  former  landowners  have  complained  that  such  a 
measure  amounts  to  partial  confiscation  since  taxable  values  are  fre¬ 
quently  far  below  current  land  prices.  Such  a  basis  of  compensation 
thus  places  the  tax  structure  in  the  centre  of  an  acute  political  crisis. 

For  Ethiopia  the  basis  of  determining  the  land  value  for  compen¬ 
sation  should  be  actual  land  productivity.  To  determine  the  land  produc¬ 
tivity  the  Ethiopia’s  soils  should  be  categorized  by  soil  test  and 
appraisal.  Such  a  procedure  would  make  the  process  of  compensation 
impartial,  scientific,  and  practical . 

The  form  of  compensation  payment  can  be  in  cash,  produce,  or 
government  bonds.  However,  in  Ethiopia  compensation  cannot  be  paid  in 
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one  installment  because  of  capital  supply  (cash  or  produce)  limitations. 
The  only  policy  alternative  is  the  use  of  annually  redeemable  non- 
negotiable  government  bonds.  These  bonds  should  be  annually  convertible 
into  cash  and  such  an  annual  payment  should  extend  over  a  period  of  forty 
years.  The  annual  payment  of  compensation  to  former  landowners  could 
be  made  in  cash,  produce,  or  in  industrial  stocks  of  government  owned 
factories.  To  facilitate  land  reform  work,  the  compensation  process 
must  be  undertaken  on  a  district  (Awraja)  level.  However,  payment  of 
compensation  should  be  ruled  out  in  cases  where  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  indicating  that  the  landowners  obtained  the  land  by  illegal 
means.  Illegal  means  include  replacement  of  landownership  through  feudal 
type  of  conquest  or  feudal  land  grants . 

However,  prejudices  of  a  political  nature  against  former  land- 
owners  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  obstacles  in  setting  the  levels, 
terms,  and  forms  of  compensation.  On  the  contrary  former  landlords  should 
be  persuaded  and  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  land  reform  program. 
Policy  measures  should  be  paid  as  compensation  into  desirable  industrial, 
commercial,  or  even  agricultural  channels.  Tax  exemptions  for  reclamation 
and  land  improvement  could  be  undertaken  by  the  government  to  encourage 
former  landowners  to  invest  their  compensation  funds  in  land  betterment 
measures.  These  measures  ensure  political  stability,  a  necessary  factor 


in  land  reform. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


PROGRAM  FOR  LAND  REFORM  IN  ETHIOPIA 
Type  of  Land  Reform  for  Ethiopia 

Land  reform  is  indispensable  to  economic  and  social  development 
in  Ethiopia.  However,  in  order  to  carry  land  reform  in  Ethiopia  it  is 
essential  to  understand  the  conceptual  framework  in  which  the  land  re¬ 
form  will  be  carried. 

In  terms  of  the  classification  scheme  of  land  reform  advanced 
in  this  thesis,  the  land  reform  program  envisaged  for  Ethiopia  will 
embody,  at  least  at  the  initial  stages,  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
Type  II  land  reform.  The  suggestion  of  Type  II  land  reform  as  a  process 
for  Ethiopia  is  primarily  based  on  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  private  or  simple  cooperative  farms  after 
land  redistribution  increased  production  in  both  Type  II  and  Type  III 
land  reforms.  When  the  private  or  cooperative  farms  were  abolished  to 
serve  non-economic  ends  (as  has  been  the  case  in  Type  III),  such  a 
policy  reduced  the  incentive  of  the  peasants  to  save,  invest,  and  work 
harder.1  (2)  The  experiences  in  land  reform  of  Type  II  and  Type  III 
show  that  the  higher  the  pre-reform  ’’stage  of  economic  growth”  the  easier 
it  was  to  carry  out  large  scale  farming  and  increase  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.2  Ethiopia  is  a  traditional  society.  The  country’s  scarce  physical 
and  human  capital  limit  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to  undertake  large- 
scale  farming  in  the  style  of  Type  III  land  reforms.  (3)  Collective 

1Refer  to  page  42  of  this  thesis. 

2Refer  to  pages  32,  33,  and  48  of  this  thesis. 
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agricultural  organization  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  rapid  capital 
accumulation  and  movement  of  labor  out  of  agriculture.  The  rapid  indus¬ 
trialization  achieved  in  Type  III  land  reform,  particularly  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  not  been  solely  due  to  large-scale  collective  farming, 
but  to  the  skillful  and  forcible  transfer  of  the  agricultural  surplus 
to  industrialization,1  using  political,  legal,  and  economic  measures. 

In  Ethiopia  agricultural  productivity  and  industrial  growth  can  increase 
faster  if  the  post-land  reform  measures — administration,  taxation, 
investment,  and  compensation — are  closely  coordinated  with  the  actual 
land  reform  measures  of  land  redistribution  to  assist  in  the  transfer  of 
agricultural  surpluses  to  non-agricultural  investments. 

Preparation  for  Reform 

Some  of  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  Type  II  land 
reform  applicable  to  Ethiopia  are  summarized  as  follows:  The  primary 
goal  of  the  land  reform  will  be  land  redistribution  and  the  abolishing 
of  agrarian  serfdom  and  forced  labor.  At  the  same  time  legislation 
should  be  enacted — as  a  transitional  measure — to  reduce  rent.2  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  enact  special  legislations  for  the  establishment  of 
peasant  associations,  cooperative  unions  and  other  local  institutions 
which  encourage  the  free  development  of  independent  owner-occupiers. 

In  the  initial  planning  process  land  reform  agencies  and 
organizations  should  be  included.  In  this  planning  phase  workers  to 


1 Refer  to  page  42  of  this  thesis. 

20n  the  basis  of  the  experiences  in  rent  reduction  of  such  areas 
as  Japan,  Egypt,  and  Taiwan,  rent  (after  land  reform)  should  not  exceed 
30  percent  of  the  annual  main  crop  yield.  The  rent  reduction  program  is 
intended  to  increase  the  income  of  tenant  farmers,  by  reducing  landlords’ 
income  from  land  thereby  discouraging  landlordship .  Thus  the  rent 
reduction  program  would  reinforce  land  redistribution  measures. 
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directly  assist  in  planning  and  executing  the  land  reform  should  be 
recruited  and  trained.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  should  be  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  fully  autonomous  Ministry  of  Land  Reform.  Furthermore,  the 
Ministry  of  Land  Reform  should  be  constituted  with  competent  staff 
members  conversant  with  economics,  administration,  and  agriculture. 
Moreover,  a  special  advisory  council  should  be  established,  the  members 
of  which  should  have  experience  in  land  reform.  This  advisory  council 
might  be  composed  of  experts  from  Egypt,  Japan,  and  others  having 
carried  through  successful  contemporary  land  reforms.  The  advisory 
council,  along  with  the  policy-making  personnel  of  the  land  reform 
agency,  would  set  the  stage  for  the  land  reform;  interpret  data;  and 
set  the  course  of  research,  administration,  information,  and  education.1 

Approximately  1,000  rural  development  officers  and  land  admini¬ 
strators  would  be  needed.2  The  rural  development  officers  could  be 
recruited  from  three  organizations:  The  Cooperative  Division  of  the 
National  Community  Development  Ministry,  the  Community  Development 
Division  of  the  same  Ministry,  and  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.  There  is  considerable  duplication  of  effort  and  program 
in  these  three  organizations  .  The  personnel  now  working  within  these 
three  organizations  should  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Ministry  of  Land  Reform. 


Research  work  has  already  started  on  various  phases  of  land 
reform  in  Ethiopia.  Technical  information  concerning  land  registration, 
cadastral  survey,  land  taxation,  and  land  administration  are  expected 
to  be  available  by  1975. 

2 This  figure  is  based  on  the  premise  that  ten  land  administrators 
and  rural  development  officers  assisted  by  local  administrators  and 
elected  villagers  can,  if  effectively  organized,  carry  on  the  work  for 
a  district  (Awraja). 
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The  rural  development  officers  and  land  administrators  have 
distinct  responsibilities:  the  former  should  be  concerned  with  all 
organizational  and  action  matters  related  to  production  such  as  credit 
(in  cooperation  with  credit  institutions) ,  provision  of  information  on 
better  production  techniques  and  research.  Generally  speaking  the 
rural  development  personnel  should  be  multi-purpose  regional  development 
officers.  Land  administrators  should  deal  with  such  matters  as  land 
registration,  payment  of  compensation  and  assessment  of  land  values  for 
taxation  purposes.  The  rural  development  officers  and  land  administrators 
should  be  assigned  to  work  in  the  provinces  according  to  the  complexity 
of  the  regional  tenure  problems.  Since  it  would  not  be  possible  to  let 
the  land  reform  wait  until  everyone  was  trained  for  it,  land  reform 
and  training  must  be  carried  simultaneously  and  concurrently.  Therefore, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  land  reform,  the  technical  cadre  (land  admini¬ 
strators  and  rural  development  officers)  must  be  trained  and  taught  to 
train  others  on  a  village  level. 

The  training  program  essential  during  the  preparation  period 
should  be  carried  out  in  two  phases.  [As  mentioned  above  the  land  admin¬ 
istrators  and  rural  development  officers  must  be  trained  in  their 
respective  fields  before  they  depart  for  the  countryside  to  undertake 
research  or  to  implement  the  land  reform  plan.]  On  the  basis  of  the 
experience  of  Egypt  and  Japan  this  training  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
well-organized  six  month’s  intensive  program.  The  second  phase  of  the 
training  program,  which  will  follow  the  first,  will  be  aimed  at  training 
elected  peasant  leaders  on  many  aspects  of  the  land  reform  program. 

This  training  program  would  not  be  identical  for  all  regions.  For 
example,  in  the  areas  where  tradition  places  high  value  in  joint  farm 
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operation  emphasis  would  have  to  be  more  on  providing  a  training  in  the 
methodology  of  the  cooperative  form  of  production.  In  other  regions 
emphasis  may  have  to  be  placed  on  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  property  ownership  and  cooperative  membership.  The  rural  development 
officer  will  need  to  be  creative  in  providing  the  leadership  training 
program.1  The  duration  of  such  a  training  program  should  not  exceed 
three  months . 

The  time  horizon  necessary  to  undertake  the  preparation  phase 
of  the  land  reform  would  be  influenced  by  at  least  two  conditions . 

If,  as  a  result  of  a  revolutionary  political  change,  a  land  reform  is 
declared  as  a  major  program,  say  in  1969,  considerable  research  work  on 
labor  mobility,  population  distribution,  and  survey  on  the  specific 
character  of  tenure  systems  in  different  regions  would  remain  to  be 
undertaken.  These  studies  can  be  accomplished  by  a  crash  program  in 
about  five  years.  If,  however,  the  land  reform  is  to  be  undertaken  after 
1975,  by  which  time  all  the  details  should  have  been  studied  and  docu¬ 
mented,  the  preparation  phase  could  be  accomplished  in  two  years  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  the  reform  could  be  launched.2 


^he  elected  peasant  leaders  can  be  the  most  effective  agents 
of  communication  between  the  government  agencies  and  the  rural  masses. 
Until  a  self-sufficient  local  farmers’  association  is  established,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  reward  elected  village  repre¬ 
sentatives  financially. 

2Note  that  the  Egyptian  reform  was  launched  in  less  than  two 
years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  regime.  This  was  made  possible 
because  much  was  known  and  documented  about  Egypt's  agrarian  structure, 
and  only  implementation  was  needed.  However  before  the  agrarian  reform 
passed  into  the  implementation  phase,  the  then  prime  minister,  a  veteran 
statesman  of  the  former  ruling  oligarchs,  tried  to  prolong  the  preparation 
phase  and  even  prevent  the  passage  of  the  agrarian  reform  law  under  the 
pretext  of  studying  the  experience  of  other  countries.  The  army  officers 
realized  the  potential  danger  and  had  to  dismiss  the  prime  minister. 

The  phase  of  preparation  is  the  most  risky  phase  of  all.  It  is  a  phase 
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The  process  of  planning  in  land  reform  should  be  closely 
linked  to  implementation  experiences  in  different  regions  in  Ethiopia 
to  anticipate  potential  failures  and  successes.  For  this  reason  the 
planning  process  would  be  dependent  on  an  institutional  mechanism  that 
can  facilitate  continuous  evaluation  of  experiences  during  implementation. 
Therefore  the  land  reform  planning  with  its  close  relationship  to 
implementation  and  evaluation  requires  decentralized  institutional 
structure  to  insure  a  constant,  harmonious  relationship  between  planner, 
implementer  and  policy  makers. 

Implementation  of  Reform 

During  the  preparation  phase  of  the  land  reform  all  legislative 
measures  concerning  the  establishment  and  organization  of  land  reform 
agencies  and  institutions  should  be  provided.  Program  emphasis  during 
the  implementation  period  will  centre  on  farm  organization,  rights  and 
obligations  in  land  ownership,  communication  and  information  between  and 
and  among  the  recipients  of  the  reform,  and  the  necessary  enforcement 
measures  to  be  adopted  to  handle  the  newly  established  property  relations. 

From  a  point  of  view  of  economic  development  it  makes  little 
sense  to  redistribute  the  land  into  inefficient  small  peasant  holdings. 

An  underdeveloped  country  like  Ethiopia  is  one  that  has  fallen  behind 
technologically.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  in  the  long  run  the 
farm  organization  be  one  that  will  help  the  introduction  and  adoption  of 

where  counter-revolutionary  plans  are  made  by  all  elements  opposed  to 
social  change.  Counter-revolutionary  plans  carried  out  during  this  phase 
have  been  successful  in  many  countries  including  Iran  in  1953  and  Guatemala 
in  1954.  At  the  preparation  phase  the  leaders  must  be  decisive  and 
should  minimize,  as  much  as  possible ,  the  time  necessary  for  this  phase. 
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modern  technology.  Freely  and  voluntarily  constituted  multi-purpose 
cooperative  farms  can  better  help  achieve  the  goals  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.1  Cooperatives  in  themselves  would  not  solve  the  problem  of 
"surplus”  labor,  but  can  aid  in  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  identi¬ 
fying  the  extent  of  the  "surplus”  labor.2  Once  the  proportion  of 
"surplus"  labor  has  been  identified,  the  state  can  devise  methods  of 
utilizing  this  surplus  manpower  to  expand  social  overhead  capital  in  or 
outside  of  the  agricultural  sector.  Cooperatives  in  Ethiopia  can  act 
as  a  medium  for  the  efficient  operation  of  post- land  reform  programs 
such  as  marketing,  taxation,  savings,  and  investment,  primarily  because 
they  allow  group  or  mass  participation.  Capital  formation  and  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  "surplus"  labor  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  how  well 
the  post-land  reform  economic  activities  are  handled. 

An  important  consideration  for  the  organization  of  farms,  whether 
in  a  cooperative  or  private  form,  is  the  maximum  amount  of  land  per 
farm  subject  to  cultivation.  Lands  in  excess  of  the  maximum  limits 
set  by  the  land  reform  should  be  redistributed  among  landless  tenants 
and  laborers.  Several  criteria  have  been  suggested  for  arriving 


lrThe  idea  of  cooperation  in  farming  is  widely  practiced  in  many 
areas  of  the  country.  However  in  some  areas  where  cooperative  farming 
and  processing  may  be  economically  feasible,  it  is  possible  that  some 
peasants,  at  the  initial  period,  may  be  unresponsive  and  unsophisticated 
in  their  attitude  towards  such  a  venture  of  farm  organization.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  cooperative  organization  may  need  to  be  projected 
from  the  top  down  to  the  prospective  cooperators.  This,  however,  requires 
expert  techniques,  trained  leadership  and  patience  to  endure  some  temporary 
failures  and  relapses. 

2It  is  easier  and  more  accurate  to  collect  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  from  cooperative  farm  units  than  from  individual  farms.  Accurate 
statistical  information  can  help  to  evaluate  the  relationships  between 
labor  and  land. 
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at  the  maximum  allowable  land.1  These  criteria  should  be  studied  insofar 
as  they  apply  to  different  geographical  and  s ocial  conditions  in  Ethiopia. 

It  is  often  argued  by  some  land  reform  experts  that  land  redis¬ 
tribution  (anywhere)  would  reduce  productivity  by  dividing  up  efficient 
large  farms.  Such  an  argument  is  based  on  two  assumptions:  (1)  that 
competition  exists  among  factors  of  production;  (2)  that  there  are 
economies  of  large-scale  production.  These  assumptions  are  generally 
valid  in  many  of  the  industrialized  countries,  but  not  for  land  holding 
systems  of  countries  like  Ethiopia.  The  argument  of  "efficient  large 
estates"  applies  primarily  to  plantation  estates  which  use  intensive 
methods  of  cultivation  and  production.  In  Ethiopia’s  land  tenure  system, 
large  non-commercial  estates  are  not  large  producing  units.  Therefore, 
in  such  a  tenure  condition  land  redistribution  would  increase  agricultural 
production . 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  the  new  owners,  the 
peasantry  should  be  made  to  understand,  through  education,  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  go  with  land  ownership.2  At  present  seventy- five  percent 
of  the  civil  court  cases  concern  land  disputes,3  taking  about  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  peasant’s  time.4  It  is  necessary  that  the  peasants’  social 

^K.  Gavindau,  "Ceiling  on  Land  Holdings,"  Indian  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Economics 3  Vol.  XV,  No.  2  (April-June  1960),  48-58. 

2Before  the  redistribution  of  the  land  it  would  be  necessary  to 
identify  the  potential  beneficiaries  (sitting  tenants,  landless  laborers, 
pensioners,  and  agricultural  school  graduates)  of  the  reform.  As  was 
the  case  in  the  reform  programs  of  Japan  and  Egypt,  the  sitting  tenants 
should  have  the  first  priority  in  getting  the  land.  For  the  others 
alternative  solutions  like  settlement  schemes  may  be  required. 

3"Land  and  Law  in  Ethiopia,"  News  and  Views  (Addis  Ababa: 
University  College,  May  1962). 

4D.  N.  Levine,  op.  cit.3  p.  61. 
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consciousness  be  raised  to  a  level  where  the  peasantry  can  realize  that 
such  community  disputes  are  not  in  the  peasantry's  best  economic  and 
social  interest. 

Detailed  legislation  concerning  inheritance,  mortgage  and  sale 
of  land  should  be  undertaken  and  enforced.  To  avoid  the  resurgence  of 
landlordship  and  the  danger  of  the  land  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  outside  of  the  community,  inheritance,  mortgage,  and  sale  of 
land  should  be  allowed  conditionally.  Many  land  reform  programs  were 
less  effective,  in  spite  of  their  radical  reform  measures,  principally 
because  they  failed  to  put  the  rights  of  inheritance  and  transaction  of 
land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  community.1  A  flexible  policy  should 
be  developed  where  the  rights  to  inheritance,  transaction,  and  mortgage 
of  the  land  will  be  decided  by  local  committees  upon  examination  of  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  community. 

The  transfer  of  land  should  be  carried  out  gradually  and  peace¬ 
fully.  First,  the  government  should  purchase  all  the  cultivable  land 
in  excess  of  the  land  ceilings  imposed  by  the  land  reform.  The  land 
would  then  be  subsequently  sold  to  farmers  who  actually  till  the  land. 
Certificates  of  land  rights  would  be  issued  to  farmers  to  whom  the  land 
is  sold  after  they  have  paid  or  pledged  to  pay  the  initial  payment  for 
the  land  they  purchase.  The  intervention  by  the  government  in  the 
process  of  land  transfer  ensures  effective  implementation  of  the  land 
redistribution  and  ends  the  landlord-tenant  nexus. 

Enforcement  of  the  newly  established  tenure  system  will  be 
essential.  The  land  administrator  can  organize,  in  cooperation  with 


1E.  Tuma,  op.  eit p.  142-144. 
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local  government,  a  special  district  committee  to  look  after  land  disputes. 
Similar  committees  can  also  be  organized  on  a  village  level  if  the  village 
is  far  removed  from  the  district  (Awraja).  A  mobile  high  court  organized 
on  a  provincial  level  can  review  the  decisions  and  judgements  of  the 
village  committees  upon  appeal.  Another  policy  alternative  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  regarding  enforcement  would  be  to  give  local  land  reform  agencies 
quasi- judicial  powers,  since  the  regular  judiciary  suggested  may  prove 
to  be  too  costly  and  too  slow  to  settle  land  disputes. 

There  are  many  political,  economic,  and  social  factors  that  will 
determine  the  time-horizon  necessary  to  achieve  the  process  of  implementa¬ 
tion.  The  Achilles  heel  of  many  social  revolutions,  for  example  of  Egypt, 
has  been  the  lack  of  a  concrete  political  force  to  push  through  the  land 
reform.1  Political  reforms  must  accompany  economic  programs,  and  tech¬ 
niques  developed  in  mobilizing  and  organizing  the  masses  and  a  conscien¬ 
tious  leadership  at  the  grassroots  implementation  level  are  of  basic 
importance.  Economic  programs  to  increase  the  size  of  the  market  and  the 
interflow  of  goods  between  urban  and  rural  areas  should  be  designed. 

Even  when  extensive  socio-educational  measures  are  promoted  they  will 
take  time  to  have  their  impact  felt.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  role  of  the 
government  in  mapping  a  coordinated  plan,  initially  in  a  centralized 


lrThis  is  a  point  that  the  Ethiopian  land  reform  program  should 
learn  from  the  failures  of  the  Egyptian  reform.  In  Egypt,  the  political 
process  of  change  and  the  land  reform  program  remained  stagnant,  princi¬ 
pally  because  the  change  was  not  followed  by  the  institution  of  new 
economic  and  social  measures  in  place  of  the  old.  Virtually  no  adult 
education  program  was  carried  in  the  rural  areas  after  the  reform.  Due 
to  political  nationalist  ambitions,  the  political  process  failed  to 
break  the  corrupt  privileged  position  of  the  military- landlord  oligarchy. 
Refer:  M.  Jean  Lacoutoure,  op,  cit.,  p.  212-216. 
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manner,  would  be  indispensable.  All  the  programs  for  the  establishment 
of  independent  cultivators  are  expressions  of  the  beliefs  that  liberty 
is  a  function  of  social  justice  and  that  free  men  are  more  productive 
than  serfs. 


CHAPTER  IX 


REAPPRAISAL  AND  SUMMARY 
Reappraisal 

As  many  as  a  thousand  tenure  arrangements  exist  in  Ethiopia. 
Because  of  this  complex  structure  the  specific  characteristics  of  the 
agrarian  structure  are  not  well  known.  The  attitude  of  the  peasantry 
towards  the  prevailing  tenure  system  and  to  social  change  are  unknown. 

A  comprehensive  study  on  peasant  life  in  Ethiopia  is  a  useful  field  for 
future  research  workers. 

The  study  is  limited  to  the  landlord-tenant  based  land  tenure 
system  and  does  not  include  the  communal  land  tenure  structure.  A  large 
part  of  the  land  in  provinces  like  Tigre,  Eritrea,  and  Gojjam  is  com¬ 
munally  owned  and  structured.  These  areas  have  acute  economic  and  social 
problems.  Production  per  acre  is  low.  Land  disputes  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  civil  cases  in  court.  Extreme  fragmentation  of  landholdings 
is  characteristic  of  the  farm  operation.  In  view  of  these  problems  the 
existing  land  tenure  system  needs  to  be  improved  or  changed.  However, 
improvement  or  change  should  be  brought  about  on  the  recommendations  of 
a  research  work. 

In  the  thesis  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  area  of  land  settle¬ 
ment.  Land  settlement,  however  great  its  potential,  should  be  considered 
after  the  land  reform  has  been  put  into  effect.  Furthermore,  there  is 
a  need  for  more  intensive  research  to  identify  areas  fit  for  land  settle¬ 
ment.  Since  land  settlement  presupposes  the  clearing  of  forest  land, 
the  effect  of  land  settlement  on  the  tourist  industry  needs  careful 
study.  The  cost  of  land  settlement,  the  socio-political  implications, 
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and  the  long-run  loss  of  foreign  exchange  spent  on  importing  wood 
products  also  requires  detailed  study  and  policy  considerations. 

The  division  and  subdivision  of  land  into  small  parcels  of  land 
does  not  provide  a  long-run  solution  to  Ethiopia’s  economic  development. 
Small  uneconomical  parcels  of  land  hamper  efficiency  in  production, 
investment,  and  other  related  dynamics  of  economic  growth.  There  is  a 
long-run  need  for  instituting  large-scale  farming  in  a  form  of  coopera¬ 
tives.  A  detailed  study  concerning  the  desirability  of  establishing 
cooperative  farms  in  different  ecological  and  geographical  regions 
in  Ethiopia  is  an  open  field  for  future  research  work. 

Traditional  land  reform  theories  or  ideas  are  not  flexible 
enough  to  adequately  explain  tenure  systems  and  arrangements  particularly 
of  present  day  developing  nations.  Much  of  the  theoretical  analysis 
available  in  the  literature  of  land  economics  has  been  developed  with 
assumptions,  value  judgments,  and  conclusions  applicable  to  societies 
whose  experiences  in  economic  and  social  development  are  of  little  rele¬ 
vance  to  Ethiopia.  Theories  of  land  tenure  and  land  reform  relevant  to 
Ethiopia  and  similar  situations  have  yet  to  be  developed. 

Efforts  made  in  the  thesis  (Chapters  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI)  substi¬ 
tute  the  traditional  subjective  approach  to  land  reform  theory  with  an 
empirical  approach.  Further  research  work  in  the  direction  indicated 
in  Chapters  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  is  indispensable  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
theory  of  land  reform.  In  such  a  research  endeavour  major  tenure  systems 
(not  included  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI)  should  be  examined.  The 
Ejedo  in  Mexico  and  the  Kibbutz  in  Israel  are  among  the  tenure  systems 


that  should  be  included  in  future  research  work. 
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Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  study,  no  statistical  tables 
were  used  to  document,  in  detail,  the  classification  system  advanced  in 
Chapters  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Extensive  documentation  is  vital  in  any 
future  research  work  aimed  at  developing  a  comprehensive  theory  of  land 
reform.  Such  a  documentation  could  help  accurately  identify  the  exact 
nature  of  future  land  reforms . 

Inadequate  land  survey  and  defective  records  of  land  ownership 
will  make  it  difficult  in  many  areas  in  Ethiopia  to  introduce  effective 
reforms  in  either  the  tax  or  land  tenure  systems.  A  study  of  low  cost 
methods  of  cadastral  survey  and  title  registration  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  specific  areas  in  Ethiopia  is  essential.  In  future  study  concerning 
land  reform  in  Ethiopia  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibilities 
presented  by  techniques  of  aerial  photogrammetry  and  to.  simplified  title 
registration  systems  following  the  Torrens  Model. 

The  payment  of  compensation  to  former  landowners  is  likely  to 
place  a  severe  burden  on  fiscal  system  in  Ethiopia.  Bonds  issued  by  the 
central  government  as  compensatory  forms  of  payment  may  affect  the 
capital  market  unfavorably.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  annual  funds 
paid  out  by  the  government  as  compensation  to  former  landowners  may  not 
be  reinvested  in  economically  productive  areas.  In  view  of  these  problems 
research  work  should  be  undertaken  on  using  commodity -based  compensation 
bonds  in  Ethiopia.  Furthermore,  an  essential  special  study  should  be 

made  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  special  tax  exemptions  and  tax  incen¬ 
tives  can  be  applied  in  directing  compensation  funds  into  economically 
productive  channels. 
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Summary 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  literature  on  land  reform,  both 
theoretical  and  empirical.  However  there  is  yet  no  theory  or  set  of 
generalizations  by  which  to  undertake  land  reform.  To  evolve  some  set 
of  generalizations  three  ’'types”  of  land  reforms  were  examined,  all 
having  different  reform  processes.  On  examination  of  the  sets  of 
generalizations  developed  and  the  land  tenure  problem  in  Ethiopia, 
land  reform  should  be  carried  out  (in  Ethiopia)  following  many  of  the 
processes  of  Type  II  land  reform. 

To  undertake  the  land  reform  program  in  Ethiopia  a  fully  auto¬ 
nomous  Ministry  of  Land  Reform  should  be  established.  This  Ministry 
should  be  staffed  at  the  initial  stage  by  about  1,000  land  administrators 
and  rural  development  officers.  The  former  should  deal  with  the  regis¬ 
tration  and  administrative  aspect  of  land  reform.  The  latter  would  have 
responsibility  for  the  development  aspect  of  land  reform.  Close  liason 
and  cooperation  between  this  group  and  the  local  government  of  a  province 
in  all  phases  of  the  agrarian  reform  program  is  necessary.  Furthermore, 
an  advisory  council  constituted  from  countries  that  carried  out  success¬ 
ful  land  reform  should  be  established  to  help  in  the  planning  process 
and  to  provide  an  independent  and  critical  assessment  on  the  progress 
of  the  land  reform  program.  On  a  village  and  district  level  peasant 
representatives  should  be  elected  to  serve  the  purpose  of  local  partici¬ 
pation. 

Detailed  legislation  concerning  inheritance,  mortgage,  and  sale 
of  land  should  be  undertaken  once  the  agrarian  reform  has  been  implemented. 
Such  legislation  should  prevent  the  resurgence  of  landlordship  and  avoid 
the  return  of  old  practices  of  unequitable  property  distribution.  Only 
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when  found  to  be  in  the  continued  community  interest  should  inheritance, 
mortgage,  and  sale  of  land  be  allowed. 

Once  the  agrarian  reform  has  been  carried  out,  the  new  property 
relations  must  be  enforced  with  a  legal  framework.  A  village  committee 
to  look  after  land  disputes  should  be  organized  both  on  a  village  and/or 
district  (Awraja)  level.  A  mobile  appeal  court  organized  on  a  provincial 
level  should  review  the  decisions  and  judgments  of  the  village  or 
Awraja  committee.  If  the  village  committees  or  the  mobile  appeal  court 
prove  to  be  costly,  policy  consideration  should  be  made  to  provide  the 
land  reform  agency  with  quasi- judicial  powers. 

The  land  reform  should  include  a  plan  for  making  capital  credits 
available  to  the  farmers.  This  plan  should  contain  three  forms  of  credit 
— short-term,  medium-term,  and  long-term — the  issuance  of  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  income  expectations  of  the  peasantry. 

To  overcome  the  limitations  of  physical  capital,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  adopt  a  land  taxation  policy  based  on  the  amount  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  land  under  cultivation.  This  will  require  the  classification 
of  land  into  various  categories  of  soil  productivity. 

Finally,  programs  to  increase  the  quality  of  human  capital  must 
be  undertaken  in  the  rural  sector  of  the  country.  Adult  education  pri¬ 
marily  aimed  at  helping  the  peasants  to  read  and  write  should  be  pursued. 
Elementary  and  secondary  schools  oriented  to  technical  education  must  be 
provided  to  children  in  the  rural  areas.  Health  and  information  programs 
must  also  be  part  of  the  broad  program  of  qualitatively  increasing  human 
capital  in  rural  areas.  These  programs  ensure  the  long-run  success  of 


the  land  reform. 
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"Balabats," 


"Kolia,” 


"Woina  Dega, " 


APPENDIX  A 

GLOSSARY 


Local  tribal  chiefs  who  are  traditionally  leaders 
of  the  people.  The  institution  of  the  Balabat  is 
a  link  through  which  the  regime’s  authority  descends 
to  the  peasants.  Balabats  are  generally  landowners. 

Kolia  climatic  zone  consists  of  that  part  of  the 
country  lying  below  5,500  feet.  The  Kolia  land  is 
arid,  notably  in  the  Danukil  area,  where  there  are 
tracts  of  complete  desert,  the  Ogaden  region  and 
the  Northern  part  of  the  great  rift  valley.  The 
monthly  average  temperatures  of  Kolia  rarely  fall 
below  68  degrees  F.,  and  the  rainfall  is  scanty  and 
unpredictable . 

This  climatic  zone  is  the  main  agricultural  area 
and  lies  between  5,500  and  8,000  feet.  Temperatures 
vary  little  from  season  to  season,  maintaining  an 
annual  average  of  62  degrees  F.  The  average  annual 
precipitation  for  Woina  Erega  ranges  from  thirty  to 
eighty  inches.  The  most  densely  populated  and  most 
productive  areas  of  the  country  are  in  this  temperate 
region  which  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  high 
plateau . 
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"Dega, 


h 


"Gebbar," 


m 


Gult, 


ti 


it 


Rist> 


ii 


The  Dega  climatic  zone  prevails  above  8,000  feet 
and  is  generally  suitable  for  forestry  and  stock 
raising.  The  area  is  generally  cool  with  tempera¬ 
tures  between  30  and  60  degrees  F.  and  often  drop¬ 
ping  below  freezing  point  at  night.  Annual  rain¬ 
fall  reaches  a  maximum  of  around  eighty  inches. 

The  term  Gebbar  generally  applies  to  a  peasant 
tenant  from  whom  a  landlord  has  the  right  to  demand 
extra  labor,  services,  and  land  rent  in  return  for 
the  use  of  his  land. 

Gult  land  is  land  owned  by  the  nobility  and  the 
church.  Gult  land  signifies  feudal  land  tenure 
relations  in  which  the  right  to  land  (including 
land  taxes)  is  conferred  upon  the  nobility  and  the 
church.  Despite  the  proclamation  of  19441  which 
made  land  taxes  directly  payable  to  government 
treasury,  Gult  land  in  its  original  form  is  a 
dominant  land  tenure  system  in  Ethiopia. 

Rist  land  is  land  owned  as  private  property.  Rist 
land  is  hereditary,  recognized  by  custom  and  the 
government.  Rist  land  can  be  owned  in  a  form  of 
individual  or  collective  ownership.  When  Rist  land 
is  collectively  owned,  the  individual  member  of  the 
group  is  invested  with  only  a  subordinate  right  of 


*Refer  to  Appendix  C,  Part  1. 
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ownership.  In  such  a  case  the  title  to  a  share  of 
the  collective  land  is  hereditary,  but  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  a  particular  piece  of  land  is  not. 

Rist-Gult,M  Rist-Gult  is  a  form  of  land  tenure  in  which  the 

owners  have  the  right  to  collect  and  use  the  land 


tax. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Table  1 

AREA,  ESTIMATED  POPULATION  AND  POPULATION  DENSITY  FOR  ETHIOPIA  IN  1965, 

BY  PROVINCE 


Province 

Area 

('000  KM2) 

Population 

C 1 ooo) 

Population 
(per  KM2) 

Arussi 

23.5 

1,068.8 

45 

Bale 

124.6 

153.7 

1 

Beghemder 

74.2 

1,297.4 

18 

Eritrea 

117.6 

1,500.4 

13 

Gemu  Goffa 

39.5 

808.6 

20 

Goj  am 

61.6 

1,516.4 

25 

Hararge 

259.7 

3,220.6 

12 

Illubabor 

47.4 

631.3 

13 

Kef  fa 

54.6 

657.2 

12 

Shoa 

85.2 

3,200.1 

38 

Addis  Ababa 

0.2 

480.7 

2,404 

Sidamo 

117.3 

1,464.3 

12 

Tigre 

65.9 

2,219.8 

34 

Wollega 

71.2 

1,369.6 

19 

Wollo 

79.4 

3,001.5 

38 

Total 

1,221.9 

22,590.4 

Source:  Ethiopia:  Statistical  Abstract  (Addis  Ababa:  Artistic  Printing 
Press ,  1965) ,  p.  23. 
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Table  2 

ESTIMATED  URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION  OF  ETHIOPIA 
(IN  1965,  BY  PROVINCE) 


Province 

Urban  Population 
(’000) 

Rural  Population 

C ' ooo) 

Arussi 

32.0 

1,036.8 

Bale 

19.1 

134.6 

Beghemeder 

56.0 

1,241.4 

Eritrea 

143.0* 

1,357.4** 

Gomu  Goff a 

20.3 

788.3 

Go  jam 

69.0 

1,447.4 

Hararge 

156.2 

3,064.4 

I llubabor 

27.6 

603.7 

Keffa 

45.7 

611.5 

Shoa 

675.8 

3,005.0 

Sidamo 

69.9 

1,394.4 

Tigre 

90.3 

2,129.5 

Wollega 

38.9 

1,330.7 

Wollo 

81.6 

2,919.9 

Total 

1,525.4 

21,065.0 

Source:  Ibid p.  24. 

*  Asmara  only;  other  urban  centres  in  Eritrea  not  included. 
**  Including  all  urban  areas  except  Asmara. 
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Table  3 

ESTIMATED  LAND  USE  IN  ETHIOPIA 


Category 

Acreage 

(Millions) 

Percent  of 
Total  Acreage 

Croplands  and 

Orchards 

27.8 

9.5 

Forests  and 

Woodlands 

10.4 

3.6 

Meadows  and 

Natural  Pastures 

145.8 

49.8 

Potentially  Productive 

20.3 

6.9 

Wasteland  (built-on 
areas  and  other) 

88.5 

30.2 

Total  Land  Area 

292.8 

100.0 

Source:  The  Agricultural  Economy  of  Ethiopia  (Washington:  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  November  1956), 

p.  9. 
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Table  4 


PER  CAPITA  NATIONAL 

PRODUCT 

(1956 

FOR  SELECTED 
-  1957) 

AFRICAN  COUNTRIES 

Country 

Dollars  (U.S.) 

Algeria 

221 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

76 

Egypt 

109* 

Ethiopia 

30 

Ghana 

194 

Kenya 

78 

Madagascar 

119 

Nigeria 

69 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

132 

Sierra  L€one 

70 

Tunisia 

179 

Uganda 

57 

*Estimated  1954  Prices 

Source:  United  Notions j  Economic  Survey  of  Africa  since  1950  (Addis  Ababa: 
Doc.  CN/14/28,  1959),  p.  16. 
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Table  5 

STUDENT  ENROLMENT  ACCORDING  TO  THE  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 
IN  SELECTED  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES 
(1959  -  1961) 


Country 

Year 

Population 

(Millions) 

Primary 

Secondary 

Higher 

Ethiopia 

1960 

22 

176,522 

5,624 

941 

Ghana 

1959 

7 

483,425 

170,066 

1,051 

Nigeria 

1959 

36 

2,775,938 

111,868 

1,978 

Sudan 

1961 

11 

334,300 

66,405 

3,039 

U.A.R. 

1961 

26 

2,829,904 

448,360 

2,339 

Source:  African  Statistics  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  1961  (Addis  Ababa:  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa,  June  1961) . 
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Table  6 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  MAJOR  CROPS  IN  ETHIOPIA 
(1963  -  1964) 


Crop* 

1963 

Production 
('000  tons) 

1964 

Production 
('000  tons) 

% 

Change 

Cereals 

4,694.0 

4,834.0 

2.9 

Fibres 

274.6 

277.4 

0.1 

Oil  Seeds 

354.6 

376.3 

6.0 

Pulses 

535.2 

548.7 

2.5 

Stimulants 

139.2 

147.9 

14.1 

Vegetables,  Fruits  §  Spices 

1,348.3 

1,426.7 

5.8 

Source:  Department  of  Economics  and  Statistics  (Addis  Ababa:  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  1965),  p.  262. 

*  Cereals  include  barley,  maize,  sorghum,  teff,  and  wheat. 

Fibres:  cotton,  musa  ensete,  and  sissal. 

Oil  seeds:  castor,  cotton,  nuts,  lin,  heug,  sesame,  and  sunflower. 
Pulses:  chick  peas,  field  peas,  haricot  beans,  horse  beans,  and  lentils. 
Stimulants:  chat,  coffee,  tobacco. 

Vegetables,  fruits  and  spices:  pepper,  gesho,  fenugreek,  fruits  and 
orchard,  musa  ensete  root,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  misc.  vegetables. 


- 
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Table  7 


PUBLIC  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE  BY  SECTOR  AND  PROJECT  FOR  ETHIOPIA 

(1962  -  1966) 

___ _ (In  millions  -  Ethiopian  Dollars) 


Area  of  Expenditure 

1962/3 

1963/4 

1964/5 

1965/6 

Social  Development 

2.5 

2.8 

1.0 

2.0 

Economic  Development 

(a)  Infrastructure 

Civil  Aviation 

52.5 

7.8 

- 

- 

Highways 

18.7 

19.7 

24.1 

29.7 

Others 

.9 

.8 

1.0 

- 

Total 

72.1 

"28.3 

25.1 

29.7 

(b)  Industry 

Mining 

1.2 

1.3 

1.9 

1.5 

Manufacturing 

11.3 

15.2 

16.9 

28.0 

Public  Buildings 

3.7 

3.0 

- 

1 . 6 

Total 

16.2 

19.5 

18.8 

31.1 

(c)  Agriculture 

2.4 

4.3 

3.8 

2.7 

(d)  Others 

1.2 

6.6 

3.3 

12.2 

Total  Capital  Expenditure 

94.4 

61.5 

52.0 

77.7 

Source:  Ethiopia:  Statistical  Abstract,  op.  cit. ,  p.  149. 
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Table  8 

LAND  RENT  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  NATIONAL  INCOME 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1856  -  1956) * 


Year 

Agricultural 

Land  Rent 

Non- Agri cultural 

Land  Rent 

Total  Land 
Rent 

1856 

4.2 

3.5 

7.7 

1880 

4.1 

4.6 

8.7 

1910 

3.8 

5.0 

8.8 

1956 

2.2 

4.2 

6.4 

*Source: 

Wilford  I.  King,  The  Idea 
United  States  (New  York: 

1th  and  Income  of  the  People 

Macmillan  Co.  Ltd.,  1922),  p 

of  the 
>.  160. 
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Table  9 


VALUE  OF  LAND  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  NATIONAL  WEALTH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1870  -  1956)* 


Year 


Percent 


1870 

50 

1890 

41 

1912 

37 

1922 

34 

1930 

31 

1938 

30 

1956 

23 

*Source:  Simon  Kuznets,  National  Product  Since  1869  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  1946),  p.  20-21. 

Robert  R.  Doane,  The  Anatomy  of  American  Wealth  (New  York:  Col¬ 
umbia  University  Press,  1940),  p.  92. 
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Table  10 

LAND  MEASUREMENT  IN  ETHIOPIA 


Province 

Estimated  Total 

Land  Area 
(Sq.  Km.) 

Area  Measured 
Since  1943 

1936  E.C. 

(KM2) 

Percentage  of 
Total  Land 
Area  Measured 

Arussi 

36,000 

8,580 

23.8 

Bale 

119,270 

24,002 

20.0 

Beghemeder 

78,200 

Nil 

- 

Eritrea 

125,220 

Nil 

- 

Gomu  Groffa 

39,600 

Nil 

- 

Grojam 

61,000 

Nil 

.1 

Harrarghe 

284,730 

10,185 

3.5 

I  Hub  ab  or 

50,000 

197 

.4 

Kaffa 

49,000 

14,893 

30.4 

Shoa 

78,700 

3,289 

4.0 

Sidamo 

102,000 

394 

.4 

Tigre 

67,000 

1,419 

2.0 

Wollega 

67,200 

Nil 

- 

Wolloa 

78,700 

167 

.2 

Total 

1,236,620 

63,175 

5 

Source:  L.  W.  Mann,  Cadashal  Survey  In  Ethiopia  (Addis  Ababa:  F.A.O., 
1964),  p.  4. 
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Table  11 

REVENUE  FROM  LAND  TAXATION*  IN  ETHIOPIA 
(1961  -  1962,  By  Provinces) 

(Ethiopian  Dollars) 


Province 

Government  Land 

Tax  Revenue 

Church  Land  Tax 
Revenue 

Arus  s i 

881,196 

128,263 

Bale 

862,756 

25,921 

Beghemeder 

1,226,398 

No  Figure  Available 

Gomu  Groff a 

1,471,055 

75,812 

Grojam 

1,003,540 

105,851 

Harrarghe 

1,414,250 

90,705 

I llubabor 

41,596 

61,726 

Kaffa 

1,190,971 

50,667 

Shoa 

2,645,506 

635,128 

Sidamo 

1,278,139 

81,183 

Tigre 

784,912 

394,258 

Wollega 

879,503 

93,990 

Wolloa 

1,703,712 

236,644 

Total 

15,383,709 

1,981,148 

Source:  Land  Policy  Project:  1964  (Addis  Ababa:  F.A.O.),  P-  4. 

*Land  taxation  in  Ethiopia  includes  land  tax  proper,  tax  in  lieu  of  tithe, 
and  cattle  tax. 
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APPENDIX  C 


AMENDMENT  TO  LAND  TAX  PROCLAMATION  OF  1944 

CONQUERING  LION  OF  THE  TRIBE  OF  JUDAH 
HAILE  SELASSIE  I 

ELECT  OF  GOD,  EMPEROR  OF  ETHIOPIA 

In  accordance  with  Articles  34  and  88  of  Our  Revised 
Constitution,  We  approve  the  Resolution  of  Our  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  We  accordingly  proclaim  as  follows: 

1.  This  Proclamation  may  be  cited  as  Amendment  of  Land  Tax 
Proclamation  of  1964. 

2.  The  Land  Tax  Proclamation  of  1944  No.  70  mentioned  under 
Article  5  No.  5  as  Rist  Gult  and  Siso  Gult  is  amended  as 
follows : 

a)  all  landowners  who  hold  possessions  within  Rist  Gult 
and  Siso  Gult,  according  to  the  table  specified  on 
the  Land  Tax  Proclamation  of  1944,  should  pay  the 
land  tax  like  any  other  Ethiopian  landowners  do, 
directly  to  the  Government  Treasury,  since  the  day 
'  this  proclamation  has  come  into  force  together  with 
the  education  tax  accordingly  as  decreed  in  the 
Proclamation  No.  94  of  1947  and  Health  Tax  Procla¬ 


mation  No.  37  of  1958. 
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b)  owners  of  Rist  Gult  and  Siso  Gult,  according  to  the 
table  specified  on  the  Land  Tax  Proclamation  of 
1944,  should  pay  the  whole  amount  of  land  tax  like 
any  other  Ethiopian  landowners,  directly  to  the 
Government  Treasury  together  with  the  education  tax 
accordingly  as  decreed  in  the  Proclamation  No.  94 
of  1947  and  Health  Tax  Proclamation  No.  37  of  1958. 

3.  Our  Minister  of  Finance  shall  make  the  necessary  regulations 
for  the  execution  of  this  Proclamation. 

4.  These  Regulations  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  of  their 
publication  in  the  Negarit  Gazeta. 


ADDIS  ABABA . 1963 

TSEHAFE  TEZAZ  AKLILU  HABTEWOLDE 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Pen. 
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APPENDIX  D 

COMMON  FEATURES  DISTINCT  TO 
TYPE  I,  II,  AND  III  LAND  REFORMS 

Despite  the  conceptually  different  p rocesses  that  the  three 
types  of  land  reforms  represent,  all  three  have  certain  distinct  common 
features.  All  are  advocated  with  good  intentions  of  creating  social 
and  political  stability  and  increasing  agricultural  production.  All 
advocate  land  reform  to  increase  the  standard  of  living  of  the  peasants 
and  the  general  populace.  The  three  suggested  types  of  land  reforms 
have  defined  ends.  Particularly  for  Type  I  and  Type  II  land  reforms, 
differences  arise  only  in  the  implementation  of  the  reform  processes. 
Otherwise,  both  have  almost  identical  economic,  social,  and  political 
premises  and  foundations. 

All  types  of  land  reforms  have  programs  of  land  redistribution, 
although  such  programs  take  different  forms.  In  Type  I  land  reform 
land  redistribution  involves  land  settlement,  land  grants,  and  land 
donations.  These  methods  of  land  redistribution  do  not  infringe  upon 
existing  property  rights  and  titles  from  landowners  to  landless  tenants. 
However,  in  Type  II  land  reform,  land  redistribution  is  designed  to  create 
peasant  proprietorship  in  the  long  run,  whereas  in  Type  III,  land  re¬ 
distribution  is  a  short-term  goal.  In  Type  III  land  reform  peasant 
proprietorship  is  replaced  to  create  large-scale  farming  like  collectives, 
state  farms,  and  communes. 

Similarly,  all  types  of  land  reforms  advocate  a  program  of 
land  consolidation  although,  the  goal  and  degree  of  such,  a  program  varies. 
In  Type  I  land  reform  land  consolidation  is  often  not  implemented  because 
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it  involves  changes  in  traditional  institutions.  In  Type  II  land  reform 
land  consolidation  often  leads  to  the  establishment  of  family  farms, 
whereas  in  Type  III,  land  consolidation  is  a  precursor  to  all  types  of 
large-scale  farm  operation. 

Type  II  and  Type  III  land  reforms  have  certain  distinct  features 
in  common.  Both  land  reforms  follow  or  are  preceded  by  a  political 
crisis,  although  the  crisis  may  take  different  forms  in  each  case.  Both 
land  reforms  are  implemented  with  well  organized  planning  and  heavy 
government  interference,  even  though  the  tenure  objectives  and  goals  they 
pursue  may  be  different.  Furthermore,  both  Type  II  and  Type  III  land 
reforms  advocate  large-scale  farming.  However,  Type  II  advocates  large- 
scale  operation  on  the  basis  of  peasant  proprietorship,  whereas  Type  III 
advocates  large-scale  farming  on  the  basis  of  a  socialized  agriculture. 
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